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TO     THE    DEAR     MEMORY    OF 

MY    HUSBAND 

I    DEDICATE   THIS    VOLUME 

'     REMEMBRANCE 

'  Sweet  Love  of  Youth  !   forgive  if  I  forget  thee 
Whilst  the  world's  tide  is  bearing  me  along ! 
Other  desires  and  other  hopes  beset  me, — 

Hopes  which  obscure,  but  cannot  do  thee  wrong ! 

For  when  the  days  of  golden  dreams  had  perished, 
And  e'en  Despair  was  powerless  to  destroy, — 

Then  did  I  learn  how  existence  could  be  cherished, 
Strengthened,  and  fed  without  the  aid  of  Joy; — 

Then  did  I  check  those  tears  of  useless  passion, 
Weaned  my  sad  heart  from  yearning  after  thine  ; 

Sternly  denied  its  burning  wish  to  hasten 
Down  to  that  Tomb  already  more  than  mine.' 

EMILY  BRONTE. 
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PREFACE 

I  AM  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  permission  to  reprint 
here  'Ariadne  in  Naxos,'  '  Illusion,'  '  Phantasies,' 
and  'Where  Love  doth  Dwell,'  all  of  which 
appeared  in  Maga. 

Similar  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  for  allowing  me  to  include 
'  Antony  to  Cleopatra ' ;  to  the  Editor  of  the 
late  Argosy,  for  permission  to  reproduce  'Two 
Outlooks,'  '  Heart's  Haven,'  '  Ars  Longa,' 
'  Omnia  Vincit  Amor,'  '  Dante  and  Beatrice,' 
'  Love's  Request,'  and  '  Love's  Farewell ' ;  and 
to  the  Editors  of  The  Cape  Illustrated  Magazine, 
The  Examiner,  Beaufort  West,  Grocotfs  Mail, 
Grahamstown,  and  London  Opinion,  London,  for 
permission  to  use  '  Cui  Bono,'  '  A  Phantasy  of 
Reincarnation/  '  In  Memoriam/  and  the  prize 
sonnet,  'To  a  Cold  in  the  Head,'  which  were 
published  originally  in  their  respective  magazines. 

I  also  feel  it  necessary  to  publicly  express  my 
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warm  gratitude  to  E.  Laver-Aldham,  Esq.,  of 
Highams  House,  Essex,  who,  having  read  some 
of  my  verses  printed  in  magazines,  and  liking 
them,  said  he  could  wish  to  see  them  collected 
in  volume  form.  On  the  strength  of  having  met 
my  late  husband  abroad,  and  of  knowing  that 
he  too  had  wished  me  to  collect  my  poems, 
Mr.  Laver-Aldham  generously  came  forward  with 
truly  disinterested  kindness,  and  urged  me  to 
publish,  and  to  permit  him  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  incidental  to  publication.  This  I  at 
first  hesitated  to  do,  but  ultimately  accepted  ; 
and  it  is  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume. 

I  am  aware  that  this  gentleman  does  not 
desire  any  thanks,  and  even  disclaims  all  merit 
for  the  kind  act  with  the  jesting  remark  that 
'  It  is  not  every  day  he  would  be  likely  to  have 
such  an  opportunity  of  feeling  amused  at  the 
idea  that  he  had  suddenly  adopted  a  new  role 
by  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  Promoter  of  the  Arts 
and  a  Patron  of  the  Muses ! ' 

In  this  case,  however,  I  fear  '  The  Muses ' 
are  not  too  worthily  represented.  I  am  sadly 
conscious  of  the  limitations  of  my  own  particular 
Muse. 
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But  the  Fates  have  been  against  me. 

As  a  child,  it  is  true,  I  was  nurtured  amid 
such  charms  of  Nature  as  might  serve  both  to 
inspire  and  foster  poetic  dreams  ;  as  a  child  I 
roamed  my  beautiful  '  Native  wilds '  as  careless 
and  free  as  a  little  gypsy — I  might  almost  add, 
as  innocent  of  tutorship  or  scholastic  lore,  as  a 
little  savage  !  In  making  this  confession,  I  have 
no  desire  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  departed 
but  dear  and  doting  maternal  grandparents,  who 
had  the  care  of  my  childhood ;  for  I  can  well 
remember  that  they  made  several  laudable 
attempts  to  get  me  '  educated.'  On  one  occa- 
sion they  even  went  so  far,  after  solemn  family 
conclave,  as  to  banish  me  to  a  '  boarding-school ' 
in  a  remote  city  ;  from  which  prison-house  I  was 
hastily  rescued,  after  the  first  term,  in  a  dis- 
tinctly woe-begone  condition.  It  seems  that  my 
letters  had  contained  nothing  but  one  reiterated 
wail — fl  must  come  home,  I  will  come  home, 
or  I  shall  die  ! '  this  being  punctuated  with 
big  blots  born  of  tears,  and  expressed  in  a 
mournful  crescendo,  which  ultimately  culminated 
in  one  huge  scrawl  of  immense  capitals,  covering 
a  whole  sheet  of  writing-paper  ! 

This  tragic  climax  of  appeal  was  not  without 
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its  effect.  I  was  fetched  away  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  restored  to  the  dear  old  homestead, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  childhood  was 
allowed  to  remain  there,  frequently  spending 
whole  days  in  the  woods  and  meadows,  and 
especially  haunting  the  watercourses,  which  had 
eternal  fascination  for  me.  Very  happy  was  I, 
and  very  ignorant !  but  I  can  remember  that  my 
mother  (who,  on  one  of  her  flying  visits,  had  pre- 
viously taught  me  the  alphabet)  still  later  began, 
quite  solemnly,  to  give  me  some  instruction  in 
Latin,  before  I  could  read  words  of  two  syllables 
in  English  !  But  happy  indeed  was  I,  amid  all 
those  sylvan  haunts  which  had  become  a  part  of 
my  very  life,  and  without  which  I  had  indeed 
found  existence  intolerable.  For  even  in  that 
short  period  at  school,  I  had  pined,  and  fretted, 
and  wasted  away  to  an  extent  that  made  it  seem 
quite  possible  that  my  lugubrious  prophecy  '  I 
shall  die  ! '  might  have  been  literally  fulfilled  if 
I  had  been  kept  much  longer  in  banishment. 

'  A  simple  child — 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, — 
What  can  it  know  of  Death  ? ' 

But  passionate  home-sickness — such  as  the  Swiss 
may  feel  for  his  beloved  mountains — such  as  I 
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felt  for  the  dear  familiar  faces  and  places 
of  that  remote  and  primitive  but  beautiful 
region  where  I  was  bred,  may  sometimes 
actually  kill. 

To  return,  however:  though  thus  nurtured  amid 
scenes  of  beauty,  the  two  or  three  efforts  that  I 
then  made  to  '  lisp  in  numbers '  have  fortunately 
been  consigned  to  oblivion ;  whilst  during  the 
dreamful  years  of  girlhood  I  was  prevented  by 
the  stress  of  other  duties  from  making  any 
serious  effort  to  '  woo  the  Muses,'  or  to  repair  my 
lack  of  early  education  ;  and  though  at  the  outset 
of  married  life  the  prospect  seemed  brighter  for 
greater  leisure  and  more  congenial  environment, 
Fate  again  interposed,  striking  down  my  beloved 
husband  only  a  fortnight  after  marriage,  with  an 
illness  that  at  first  appeared  to  be  only  the  result 
of  a  chill  caught  in  Paris,  but  that  only  too  soon 
proved  to  have  been  but  the  percursor  of  an 
incurable  spinal-cord  disease — a  disease  the  pro- 
longed tortures  of  which,  together  with  complete 
helplessness  and  utter  blindness,  he  bore  for 
nine  years  with  truly  Spartan  fortitude  and  truly 
angelic  patience.  Nor  did  it  make  his  affliction 
any  easier  to  bear,  in  that  he  was  struck  down, 
not  only  in  the  very  prime  of  youthful  manhood, 
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but  in  the  full  vigour  of  a  singularly  lofty  and 
brilliant  intellect,  which  hated  inanition,  and 
which  was  adorned  by  high  literary  talents,  that 
had  been  recognised  by  the  world  when  he  was 
still  little  more  than  a  youth  in  years.  Yet 
through  all  those  long  years  of  his  sufferings  and 
enforced  inactivity,  intellectual  and  physical, 
he  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  complaint  against 
the  fate  that  thus  disabled  and  tortured  him — 
nay,  he  would  even  sometimes  make  truly 
humorous  jests  about  the  vagaries  of  that  fate, — 
jests  which  I  have  seen  bring  to  the  listeners' 
faces  an  involuntary  unwilling  smile  mingled 
with  a  compassionate  and  unbidden  tear.  Let 
me  here  inscribe  this  deeply  admiring  tribute  to 
his  almost  superhuman  endurance — a  tribute 
which  I  know  will  be  re-echoed  by  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance. 

It  was  one  of  his  dearest  wishes  that  I  should 
after  marriage  have  every  opportunity  of  de- 
voting myself  seriously  to  poetry  and  literature, 
and  to  many  studies  from  which  I  had  been 
debarred  in  earlier  years,  but  instead  I  had  the 
sad  task  of  nursing  him,  single-handed  and  in 
a  far-distant  land,  during  all  those  long  years 
of  his  sufferings.  I  do  not  mention  these  facts 
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to  seek  to  disarm  just  criticism,  but  only  as 
an  excuse  for  the  slightness  of  bulk,  and 
the  limitations  of  range,  of  the  verses  here 
presented. 

Those  included  up  to  page  22  of  this  volume, 
and  which  I  have  not  altered  from  the  original 
MS.  by  a  single  line  or  phrase,  were  penned  in 
girlhood,  and  with  absolutely  no  thought  or  hope 
of  publication ;  whilst  those  written  later  were 
nearly  all  composed  under  circumstances  which 
either  involved  the  '  burning  of  the  midnight 
oil '  when  the  day's  heavy  duties  were  done,  or 
the  snatching  of  a  few  rare  moments  of  leisure 
amid  the  performance  of  those  duties.  The  verses 
on  South  Africa  in  particular  were  penned  under 
difficulties  which  only  those  who  knew  my  then 
circumstances  could  fully  appreciate.  Personally, 
I  have  now  but  little  ambition  to  collect  my 
fugitive  pieces  into  more  permanent  form  ;  but 
it  was  my  husband's  frequently  expressed  wish, 
and  moreover  he  reminded  me  several  times  that 
I  had  the  sanction  of  a  high  authority  for  doing 
so ;  for  when  a  few  of  my  girlish  efforts  were 
submitted  by  a  friend  to  the  late  Lord  Tennyson, 
the  poet  perused  them  in  MS.  and  sent  me  a 
letter  of  kind  advice  and  encouragement  (penned 
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by  his  son),  part  of  which  I  may  be  excused  for 
quoting  here,  as  it  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  revere  the  great  poet's  memory,  and  who 
will  only  find  in  this  quotation  fresh  proofs  of  his 
innate  kindness  of  heart : — '  My  father,  whose 
eyesight  is  bad,  bids  me  say,  that  he  hopes  you 
have  ere  now  learned  from  Mr.  C.  that  your 
MS.  has  not  been  forgotten.  If  my  father  does 
not  advise  you  to  publish  immediately  in  volume 
form,  it  is  not  that  your  poems  are  devoid  of 
poetic  talent  or  merit.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  quite  enough  to  warrant  the  hope  that,  after 
a  little  more  practice,  and  continuing  to  educate 
yourself,  as  you  have  done,  you  will  soon  write 
that  which  a  judicious  publisher  will  accept,  and 
which  should  command  attention.  Volumes  of 
poems,  my  father  says,  are  generally  luxuries 
expensive  to  the  poet.  Meanwhile,  he  would 
advise  you  to  go  on  writing,  offering  your  best 
efforts  (where  Mr.  C.  or  some  good  friend  of  yours 
deems  advisable)  to  the  Editors  of  the  first-class 
magazines  ;  and  if  they  accept  these,  they  will 
pay  you  for  them.'  The  letter  concludes, '  with 
all  good  wishes  from  my  father  and  myself/  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  I  deeply  valued  these 
kindly  words  from  one  for  whose  genius  I  had 
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entertained  the  most  profound  admiration  from 
the  day  in  which  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
his  poems,  and  if  I  have  failed  to  fulfil  any 
early  promise  my  verses  may  have  seemed  to 
him  to  contain,  it  has  not  been  through  want 
of  appreciation  of  his  distinguished  encourage- 
ment, nor  through  any  lack  of  interest  in  the 
high  Art  of  Poesy ;  it  has  been  simply  and 
solely  for  lack  of  leisure  and  opportunity,  as  I 
have  already  stated.  So  conscious  have  I  been 
of  the  slightness  of  my  very  occasional  efforts, 
and  the  defects  of  my  numbers,  that  I  have 
never  even  asked  any  publisher  to  accept  my 
collected  poems,  in  spite  of  the  hope  held 
out  by  that  great  poet,  that  they  might  be 
accepted. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  fain  quote  the  earnest 
words  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  lofty- 
souled  of  our  English  poetesses — Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning,  where  she  says  : — '  If  it  must  be  said 
of  me  that  I  have  contributed  im memorable 
verses  to  the  many  rejected  by  the  age,  it  cannot 
at  least  be  said  that  I  have  done  so  in  a  light 
and  irresponsible  spirit.  I  have  done  my  work, 
so  far,  as  work — not  as  mere  hand  and  head 
work,  apart  from  the  personal  being, — but  as  the 
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completest  expression  of  that  being  to  which  I 
could  attain,  and  as  work  I  offer  it  to  the  public, 
feeling  its  shortcomings  more  deeply  than  any 
of  my  readers,  because  measured  from  the 
height  of  my  aspiration.' 


ALICE  DACRE  MACKAY. 


Ross  DENE  VILLA, 

RODINQ,  NEAR  DuNMOW, 

December  1905. 


NOTE. — I  am  conscious  that  my  preface  is  rather  lengthy, 
but  may  plead  in  extenuation  that  the  preface  I  originall}' 
wrote,  and  even  had  set  up  by  the  printer,  was  a  model  of 
brevity,  merely  consisting  of  some  necessary  expression  of 
thanks  where  thanks  were  due ;  but  to  please  some  kind- 
hearted  and  intimate  literary  friends,  who  begged  me  to  write 
a  longer  preface  stating  at  least  a  few  of  the  many  drawbacks 
I  have  encountered  in  my  literary  aspirations,  I  at  last  con- 
sented to  substitute  the  above  for  the  shorter  one. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  still  more  prolix,  I  must  add  a  few 
words  to  express  my  regret  in  that  I  am  unable  to  include  in 
this  volume  four  poems  that  I  have  been  specially  requested 
to  insert  by  friends  whom  I  would  much  like  to  please.  But 
I  cannot  include  'Consolation,'  and  'A  Dream  of  Paradise,' 
because  I  have  lost  my  copy  of  the  former  (which  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  the  Cape  Magazine),  and  as  to  the  latter,  it 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 
who  accepted  it  for  publication  long  ago.  I  was  permitted 
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to  see  two  elaborate  illustrations  of  it  a  good  while  ago, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  published.  Both  of  these  poems 
belonged  to  a  lengthy  early  piece  of  which  '  Illusion '  formed 
the  middle  part. 

The  threnody  which  I  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  B.  Gladstone,  and  which  was  published 
at  the  Cape,  I  purposely  omit,  not  considering  the  metre  a 
happy  one,  nor  the  lines  worthy  of  the  subject ;  whilst  as 
to  the  verses  written  in  early  youth,  which  were  honoured  by 
a  kind  word  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  appear  to  have  lost  the 
manuscript  of  them,  to  my  regret. 
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SONNET— TO  LIFE 

O  LIFE — O  Life  !  how  sweet  thou  art — how  sweet ! 
Oh  how  I  love  thee,  Life  !  for  I  am  young. 
Scarce  sixteen  summers  over  me  have  flung 
Their  transient  shadows,  and  my  eager  feet 
Outstrip  the  time  of  dirges  that  are  sung 
Wherever  '  Death's  pale  flag '  is  wanly  hung. 
O  Death — thou  canker  !—  canker  that  doth  eat 
With  greed  insatiate  all  forms  wherein  meet 
Love,  Life,  and  Beauty — canker  that  hath  stung 
The  world  almost  to  madness,  feeding  'mong 
The  lives  with  loftiest  promises  replete, — 
How  long,  I  wonder,  ere  thou  shalt  have  sprung 
Upon  my  heart,  to  still  its  passion-beat  ? 
How  long,  I  wonder,  ere  my  knell  is  rung  ? 


SONNET— RETROSPECTION 

THE  day  is  over,  and  the  night  begun ; 

Another  day — ah  me  !  and  I  so  ill 
Have  spent  its  golden  hours,  that  onward  spun, 

Unstayed — Ixion-like — by  mortal  will ! 
O  beautiful  Apollo — vanished  Sun  ! 

I  watched  thy  oriflamme  this  morn,  until — 
In  thy  vast  breeze-swept,  blue-arched  temple — none 

Could  be  more  'thralled  of  thee  than  I,  or  thrill 
More  to  thy  beauty — yea,  1  vowed  to  run 

A  race  like  thine  to-day  !  said  I  would  fill 
Some  darkened  soul  with  light  mine  own  had  won, 

And  warm  some  heart  with  misery  grown  chill ; 
But  I  more  bravely  spake  than  I  have  done ; 

'Neath  Erebus  I  kneel — remorseful  still ! 


ROME 


ROME 

THE  amphitheatre  rises  high  around, 
Filled  with  an  eager  populace  that  wait 
The  coming  spectacle  of  Caesar's  state. 
A  crash  of  glittering  spears — a  trumpet-sound 
Pierces  the  ear  ! — all  eyes  expectant  turn 
To  th'  vast  arena  where  the  brave,  strong  band 
Of  gladiators  bold  exulting  stand, 
Waiting  the  deadly  fray  for  which  they  burn. 
But  hark  ! — a  sudden  pause — a  stir — a  thrill ! 
Caesar's  imperial  litter  lifted  there 
'Neath  purple  awnings  in  a  perfumed  air, 
Till  all  that  mighty  multitude  is  still  ! 
And  now  the  roar  of  lions  where  they  pant, 
And  now  triumphant  music  in  a  swell 
From  that  arena  by  the  jaws  of  Hell  ! 
Hurling   defiance,   they   sing  their   own  death- 
chant  : — 
'  Ave,  Ccesar  !     Morituri  Te  Salutant  I ' 

Note. — The  first  eight  and  the  two  last  lines  of  '  Rome '  were 
composed  by  a  gifted  youth  who  died  of  consumption  in  the 
very  dawn  of  manhood.  He  had  a  face  singularly  like  the 
face  of  the  poet  Keats,  and  his  last  words  were  the  words  of 
Keats — 'My  name  is  writ  in  water.'  That  he  had  a  true 
poetic  gift  was  evinced  by  some  fragments  of  his  poems  left 
in  MS.,  among  them  the  fragment  here  quoted,  to  which  I 
added  the  other  lines  in  order  to  rescue  his  from  oblivion. 
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LOVE'S  FAREWELL 

MY  best  beloved  one  !  though  thou  art  so  chill, 
Thou  canst  not  chill  my  love ;  it  is  a  part 
Of  my  soul's  soul ;  it  is  my  dearer  heart, 

Whose  feverish  pulses  Death  alone  can  still. 

Love  thee  I  must,  though  Love  doth  treat  me  ill, 
Piercing  my  breast  with  many  a  cruel  dart, 

But  healing  it  no  more  with  rapture's  thrill, 
For  thou  canst  leave  me  now,  so  cold  thou  art ! 

Dear  love,  farewell !     These  thorns  do  pierce  me  sore, 

For  of  Love's  rose  the  thorns  alone  I  reap  ! 
The  passion-flow'r  for  me  hath  no  sweet  core  ; 

Lay  on  my  lips  the  crimson  flow'rs  of  sleep, 
The  lethal  poppies  from  a  sunless  shore,1 

Where  the  wan  god  of  Death  his  throne  doth  keep. 
Hypnos  !  thy  spell  shall  break  not  as  of  yore, 

And  I  shall  sleep  to  dream,  and  wake  to  weep 
'Neath  thee,  Oneiros,  god  of  dreams,  no  more. 

For  Thanatos  alone  my  soul  shall  keep  ! 

1  '  On  Lethe  Wharf  the  winds  are  still, 

And  motionless  the  clouds  above 
Yon  sluggish  river,  dark  and  chill, 
That  Healeth  Hope,  and  Hate,  and  Love  ! ' 

ROSAMUND  HARRIOT  WATSON. 
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LOVE'S  REQUEST 

LET  me  but  pass  with  thee  one  summer  day 

Beneath  the  deep  blue  of  some  happy  sky  : 
In  some  fair  Eden  where  the  sunbeams  play, 

And  limpid  rivulets  go  laughing  by, 
And  clust'ring  wild-flow'rs  star  the  verdant  way, 

And  zephyrs  woo  them  with  aeolian  sigh, 
And  the  rapt  nightingale,  with  thrilling  lay, 

Sings  in  the  myrtle  hedges  gleaming  nigh. 

Let  me  beside  thee  sit — beside  thee  stray 

Through  thickets  wrought  of  roses,  till  on  high 

The  blue  is  lit  with  stars  ;  then  let  me  pray, 
Not  to  be  longer  with  thee,  but  to  die 

Ere  longer  be  without  thee  !     Death  might  aluy, 
Ifthou  that  day  of  heaven  didst  not  deny  / 

Note. — Whenever  I  start  to  pen  a  sonnet,  I  do  so  with  the 
laudable  intention  to  adhere  to  the  orthodox  form,  particularly 
the  best  Italian  model ;  but  by  some  innate  perversity  fre- 
quently find  myself  deviating  very  flagrantly  by  carrying  on 
the  entire  fourteen  lines  with  two  rhymes  only,  instead  of 
changing  my  rhymes  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  line.  It  seems 
so  much  easier  thus,  but  I  hope  to  reform  soon  ! 
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MY  HEART'S  HAVEN 

FAR  beyond  the  city's  riot, 

Far  beyond  each  crowded  mart, 
Smiles  a  hamlet  quaint  and  quiet — 

Home  and  haven  of  my  heart ! 
Far  beyond  these  dismal  alleys 

And  these  tortuous  ways  of  stone, 
There  it  dreams,  'mid  hills  and  valleys, 

To  the  noisy  crowd  unknown. 

Fairest  cradle  of  my  childhood, 

Crowned  with  amethystine  hills  ; 
Clothed  with  dusky  moor  and  wild  wood, 

Gemmed  with  sparkling  crystal  rills  ! 
Still  in  fancy  I  behold  thee ; 

Still  I  dream  of  thee,  and  sigh 
For  the  peace  that  doth  enfold  thee, 

'Neath  the  summer's  halcyon  sky. 

Still  I  haunt  the  lichened  fountain 

Where  the  murmuring  waters  played  ; 
Still  I  climb  the  heathery  mountain 

Where  my  childish  footsteps  strayed  ; 
Still  I  roam  each  dell  and  dingle, 

Dream  in  every  sylvan  spot ; 
And  for  ever  meet  and  mingle 

With  thy  faces  unforgot. 


MY  HEART'S  HAVEN 

Ah  !  those  days  of  golden  weather, 

When  I  rambled,  still  a  child, 
Plucking  'mid  the  gorse  J  aud  heather 

Purple  berries  sweet  and  wild  !  2 
When  I  sought  the  emerald  cresses 

And  the  starworts  where  they  bloom, 
Tn  the  woodland's  dim  recesses — 

In  its  green  and  golden  gloom. 


When  the  wild-thyme  near  the  sedges 

Made  a  fragrance  at  my  feet, 
And  I  plucked  from  hawthorn  hedges 

Faery  blossoms  faintly  sweet ; 
When  the  harebells,  blue  and  slender, 

And  the  daffodils'  bright  gold, 
And  the  foxgloves'  regal  splendour — 

Filled  me  with  delight  untold. 


When  I  watched,  from  mossy  pillows, 

How  the  shining  river  rolled 
Onward  under  sunlit  willows, 

With  its  rhythmic  tale  of  old  ; — 
Onward  to  the  mighty  ocean, 

As  by  magic  borne  along, 
With  an  ever-changeful  motion, 

And  a  never-ending  song  ! 


1  Professor  John  Ruskin  said,  speaking  of  that  part  of  the 
world  to  which  these  verses  allude: — 'This  vale  is  a  true 
valley  between  ranges  of  grandly  formed  hills ;  peculiar  to 
Valle  Crucis  is  the  golden  mosaic  of  gorsc  on  an  emerald  turf.' 

2  Wimberries. 
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Ah  !  my  heart  is  sick  and  jaded  ; 

I  am  yearning  for  the  balm 
Of  a  childhood  that  hath  faded, 

With  its  pleasures  sweet  and  calm  : 
And  for  ever  'mid  the  clamour 

On  these  pavements  hard  and  gray, 
J  am  dreaming  of  the  glamour 

On  that  hamlet  far  away  ! 
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HAEMON'S  FAREWELL  TO  ANTIGONE 

I  CAN  no  longer  live  from  thee  apart ! 

I,  Haemon,  come  to  seek  thee — come  to  drink 
The  cup  that  thou  hast  drunk — my  dearest  Heart ! 

And  when  they  find  me  dead  upon  the  brink 
Of  this  most  lonely  grave  where  thou  dost  hide, 
I  shall  be  laid,  in  pity,  by  thy  side. 

Oh  sweeter,  sweeter  far,  with  thee  to  sleep, 

Here  'neath  the  cypress,  where  thy  couch  is  spread, 

Than  still  to  live  without  thee  ;  still  to  weep 
In  yon  unquiet  world  where  mortals  tread 

To  one  oblivion  through  a  changeful  road, — 

Through  many  a  differing  path,  to  one  abode  ! 

My  kingly  father,  from  his  palace  walls, 
Must  watch  for  me  in  vain  ;  for  nevermore 

Within  those  beautiful,  those  regal  halls, 
Shall  I  be  near  him  as  in  days  of  yore  : 

I  sorrow  for  his  grief,  but  thou  art  dear  ; 

My  home  must  be  with  thee,  and  thine  is  here .' 

Seasons  may  wax  and  wane  ;  the  verdant  Spring 
May  wake  with  all  her  flowers,  her  fresh  delights  ; 
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And  siren  Summer,  wooing  me,  may  bring 

Delicious  dreamful  days,  and  amorous  nights, 
Mellow  with  moonbeams  and  with  starbeams  soft : 
But  I  will  heed  them  not,  though  beckoned  oft. 

Thou  hast  been  hidden  from  me  'neath  the  mould, 
Since  that  mad  hour  when  on  thy  pulseless  breast — 

Thy  breast  so  marble  white,  so  marble  cold — 
I  dropt  my  burning  tears,  and  wildly  pressed 

Last  kisses  on  thy  locks  of  golden  hue, 

And  on  thy  sightless  eyes  divinely  blue, — 

But  now  I  come  to  seek  thee  !  thou  shalt  lie 
"No  more  companionless  where  gloom  doth  reign  : 

For  thee  alone  I  lived — for  thee  I  die  ; 
And  Death  shall  find  me  here,  where  Love  doth 
chain ; 

And  Death  shall  smite  me  here,  and  here  shall  keep 

Our  hearts  of  mingled  dust  in  endless  sleep. 
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CUI  BONO? 

(BEING  THE  PRIVATE  WAIL  OP  A  FASHIONABLE  SPINSTKU 

WHAT  have  I  done,  or  what  have  I  left  undone, 
That  I  should  still  be  single  ? — have  I  not, 

Since  my  first  season  'mid  the  whirl  of  London, 
Obeyed  the  gay  world's  dictates  to  the  dot? 

Have  not  my  gowns — expensive  and  abundant — 

Been  ever  a  la  mode  ?  and  did  I  flinch 
Whilst  under  training  for  a  waist  redundant — 

Hath  it  not  dwindled  to  an  '  eighteen  inch '  f 

Have  not  my  locks,  by  fickle  fashions  altered, 

Been  curled  and  cropped,  and  coiled  and  dyed  and 
crimped  ? — 

And  though  I  've  suffered,  have  I  ever  faltered 
In  high-heeled  boots,  or  in  the  tight  ones  limped  ? 

Have  I  not  decked  my  form  in  tulle  and  satin, 
And  yet — unplucked — I  wither  on  the  stem  ! 

Have  I  not  learned — well,  just  enough  of  Latin 
To  learn  this  truth,  '  Ars  est  celare  artem '  i 

Have  I  not  therefore,  art  with  art  concealing, 

Rouged  with  such  skill  that  none  the  fraud  could 
note? 
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And  did  I  ever,  round  the  ballroom  reeling, 
Leave  daubs  of  powder  on  my  partner's  coat  ? 

Have  I  not  ever  sought  to  '  cut  a  figure/ 
And  sat  decollete  in  the  draughty  stalls, 

And  gone  with  waning  hopes  but  spartan  vigour 
To  countless  operas  and  endless  balls  ? 

Have  I  not  '  done '  the  continental  cities, 
And  raved  to  Poets  over  Southern  climes — 

Their  dark-eyed  peasants,  their  romantic  ditties, 
Their  brilliant  skies,  and  flowers,  and  fervid  rhymes  ? 

Have  I  not  striven  artist-hearts  to  capture 
By  gushing  over  paintings  cracked  and  old, 

And  vowed  to  sculptors  'twas  my  deepest  rapture 
To  gaze  on  sculptured  marble  pale  and  cold  ? 

Have  I  not  with  divines  discussed  the  glories 
Of  Sistine  frescoes  and  cathedrals  grand, 

And  sighed  with  savants  o'er  the  mournful  stories 
Of  ruined  cities  in  a  classic  land  ? 

Have  I  not  been  aesthetic  and  artistic, 
O'er  lilies  and  o'er  sunflowers  gone  quite  Wild, 

And  crewel-worked  for  curates  ritualistic, 
Whose  cruel  hearts,  alas  !  were  unbeguiled  ? 

Have  I  not  feigned  to  dote  on  figures  cryptic 

To  Egyptologists  of  sober  face, 
And  with  astronomers  discussed  th'  elliptic, 

And  vaguely  talked  of  interstellar  space  ? 
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Have  I  not  babbled  of  anoplotherium, 
Of  anthrakerpeton  and  anthropoid, 

And  hippopotamus-anthracolherium, 
To  young  biologists  I  ne'er  decoyed  ? 

Have  I  not  often  smiled  on  men  of  science, 
And  studied  psychic  lore  with  aching  head, 

But  never  could  I  make  a  good  alliance, 
And  never  hypnotise  a  man  to  wed  ! 

Have  I  not  lisped  of  Thalium  and  of  Argon — l 

Of '  isms '  and  of '  ologies '  galore, 
And  ever  sought  to  catch  the  floating  jargon 

Of  Arts  and  Sciences  I  deemed  a  bore  ? 

Have  I  not  done,  in  short,  my  every  duty? 

But  all  in  vain — for  I,  alas  !  was  born 
Neither  to  be  an  heiress  nor  a  beauty 

But  only  in  the  side  of  Ma  '  a  thorn '  ! 

I  '11  dream  no  more  about  the  tender  passion  ! 

At  thirty-five,  my  hopes  begin  to  fade. 
Ah  me  !  I  've  served  so  well  the  goddess  Fashion, 

And  thus  she  hath  rewarded  me — the  jade  ! 


I  really  thought  my  heart  had  grown  an  icicle, — 
That  life  could  never  more  a  joy  reveal  ! 

But  now  I  've  learnt — though  late — to  ride  a  bicycle, 
And  so  at  last  I  'm  wedded — to  the  Wheel ! 

1  Cui  Bono?  was  composed  before  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay  dis- 
covered Argon  (which  was  in  1894),  but  the  verse  alluding  to 
it,  and  also  the  last  verse,  were  added  since  1894. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CHATTERTON1 

'  On  Friday,  the  24th  of  August  1770,  Chatterton  retired  to 
his  room  in  Brook  Street,  carrying  with  him  the  means  of 
self-destruction,  .  .  .  and  there  he  was  found  the  following 
morning  ...  a  ghastly  corpse.  As  all  earthly  hope  waned, 
the  unhappy  boy  had  turned  stoically  to  the  philosophic 
creed  of  that  eighteenth  century  that  death  is  an  eternal 
sleep ;  yet  also,  not  calmly,  but  maddened  with  the  despairing 
sense  of  failure,  he  destroyed  the  works  on  which  he  had 
rested  all  his  hopes  of  Fame.  Southey  remarks: — "His 
mighty  mind  brought  with  it  into  the  world  a  taint  of  heredi- 
tary insanity,  which  explains  the  act  of  suicide,  and  divests  it 
of  its  fearful  guilt." '  (From  Life  of  Chatterton, 

by  D.  WILSON.) 

HK  stood  within  his  attic  lone  and  dreary, 
His  head  in  sad  defiance  backward  thrown, — 

That  pale-browed  poet-boy,  of  life  grown  weary, 
Although  but  seventeen  summers  he  had  known — 
Who  asked  no  pity,  save  from  Death  alone  ! 

The  anguish  of  his  end  was  all  unspoken, 
He  was  a  Spartan  boy,  and  would  not  say 

To  any  mortal  soul :  '  My  heart  in  broken  ; 
My  hopes  are  shattered  all;  my  life  is  grey ; 
And  hunger  doth  consume  me  night  and  day.' 

1  I  chanced  across  Wilson's  fascinating  and  sympathetic 
Life  of  Chatterton  when  I  was  seventeen, — just  the  age  at 
which  that  unhappy  boy,  maddened  by  hunger  and  despair, 
quenched  his  precocious  genius  ! — and  was  so  moved  in  read- 
ing of  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  that  I  laid  down  the  book 
and  burst  into  tears ;  and  immediately  after  wrote  the  above 
poem  in  the  effort  to  gain  some  relief  to  deep  and  sorrowful 
emotion. 
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Ah  no  !  he  would  not  speak,  nor  strive  to  waken 
One  throb  of  human  pity  ;  he  would  die 

With  poverty  untold  and  pride  unshaken ! 
Since  he  had  failed  indeed,  'twere  best  to  lie 
Beyond  a  mother's  tear — a  sister's  sigh  ! 

But  Time  hath  voiced  for  us  his  bitter  sorrow, 
Hath  told  us  of  his  deep,  his  dark  despair, — 

How  he  did  fear  the  night  and  dread  the  morrow, 
How  he  did  battle  long  with  carking  care  ' 
That  grew  too  heavy  for  a  boy  to  bear. 

For  now  his  toil  was  vain  ! — In  that  great  city— 
His  swift  and  facile  pen,  his  youthful  lore, 

His  fancies  grave  or  gay,  sublime  or  witty — 
No  longer  could  avail,  since  they  no  more 
Could  keep  the  wolf,  Starvation,  from  his  door  ! 

The  roses  on  his  cheeks  had  bloomed  to  wither, 
The  fires  within  his  eyes  had  flashed  to  fade ; 

His  soul,  like  some  lost  barque,  had  drifted  thither  ; 
Of  Life's  tempestuous  ocean  grown  afraid, 
He  gazed  on  Death's  dark  haven  undismayed. 

The  world  doth  wonder  now,  though  then  unheeding, 
What  music  it  hath  lost ;  what  blossoms  fair 

Died  'mid  the  thorns  whereon  his  feet  were  bleeding  ; 
What  treasures  of  his  fancy  quaint  and  rare, 
What  gems  in  antique  setting,  perished  there  ! 

Oh,  I  can  picture  him,  by  night  enfolded, 
Uplifting  to  the  stars,  that  saw  his  doom, 

His  fair  and  youthful  face,  so  nobly  moulded  ; 
And  I,  methinks,  can  hear  from  that  lone  room 
One  last  despairing  cry  that  thrilled  the  gloom  : — 
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'  O  fleeting  Life  !  what  visions  thou  hast  brought  me, 
What  dreams  of  fairest  beauty  thou  hast  given  ! 

What  stormy-hued  despairs  thy  years  have  brought 

me ; 

What  rainbow-tinted  hopes  their  gloom  hath  riven  ; 
What  angels  and  what  fiends  for  me  have  striven  ! 

But  now  thou  dost  not  bring  one  gleam  of  gladness, 
Thy  lights  have  proved  but  meteors,  quenched  in 
tears ; 

Thou  bring'st  me  Hunger  gaunt,  and  livid  Madness, 
And  haggard  Failure  shrinking  from  the  years  ; 
Thy  Shape  to  me  grows  hideous,  clothed  with  Fears. 

And  I  do  shrink  from  them  !  no  fabled  story 

Hath  shown  me  forms  more  frightful !   they  are 
fierce 

As  Centaur,  Minotaur,  or  Hell-hound  gory, 
Or  as  the  snake- coiled  Furite  who  disperse, 
'Mid  the  Terrestrials,  every  Tartarus-curse  ! 

Away,  ye  monster  faces  round  me  leering, 
Ye  spectres  pale  and  wan,  that  noiseless  glide 

Away,  discordant  voices  at  me  jeering, 
And  daemon-charioteers  that  madly  ride  ! 
Away,  unlovely  Life  !  I  flee  thy  side  ! 

I  turn  from  thee  to  Death  !  for  Death  can  smother 
All  pain-drawn  sighs, — can  soothe  all  eyes  that 
weep ; 

And  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  All-Mother 

Can  couch  my  restless  frame  in  dreamless  sleep, 
And  in  eternal  calm  my  soul  can  keep. 
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Is  it  not  so  ?  falls  there  not  Peace  hereafter. 
When  Death  his  icy  seal  hath  on  us  set, 

To  quench  the  founts  of  weeping  and  of  la«ghter  ! 
Of  rapture's  brief  delirium,  misery's  fret, 
And  all  these  ' fitful  fevers'  earthward  met? 

No  answer  waketh  from  above  or  under  ! 
The  stars  are  mute,  and  mute  the  graves  that 
hide; 

And  spectral  Death,  inspiring  mystic  Wonder, 
'Mid  silence  all  eternal  doth  abide, 
Like  the  weird  sphinxes  calm  and  stony-eyed  ! 

Farewell,  thou  clamorous  world  !  from  thee  I  perish  ; 
I  have  no  gold  to  buy  what  thou  dost  sell ; 

I  have  not  aught,  methinks,  that  thou  wouldst  cherish  ! 
Some  songs  I  had  to  sing,  some  tales  to  tell — 
But  they  were  nought  to  thee — and  so — -farewell/ 

And  so  they  found  him  dead  when  morn  did  waken — 
That  visionary  boy  !  who  might  have  sung 

Diviner  music  still,  but  was  forsaken 

Of  Hope  too  early,  and  of  Faith  too  young, 

And  by  the  world's  neglect  too  bitterly  was  stung  ! 
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ANTONY  TO  CLEOPATRA 

'  At  vobis  mali1  sit,  make  tenebrae, 
Orci,  quse  omnia  Bella  devoratio  ! ' — CATULLUS. 

PALE  Death  awaits  me,  shadow-robed  in  sable, 
Whilst  in  yon  western  blue  the  sunset  burns  ! 
Sweet  Love  !  awake,  as  thou  alone  art  able, 
To  one  last  thrill,  this  dying1  heart  that  turns 
Ever  to  thee, — for  thee,  thee  only,  yearns. 

Most  lovely  Love  !  my  Queen  divinely  moulded  ! 
Come  to  me,  come  !    To  be  by  thee  caressed 
Was  ever  heaven  to  me  ;  to  die  enfolded 
Within  thy  perfect  arms  were  to  die  blest ; 
Nor  could  Elysium's  self  hold  fairer  rest. 

Sweet  voice  !   most  dulcet  music  !   thou  dos    'thrall 

me 

As  Orpheus  and  Arlon  'thralled  at  will 
The  realms  of  Dis  and  Neptune ;  thou  dost  call  me 
From  the  grey  shades  of  death  !  thy  tender  thrill 
Lures  back  my  fading  soul — thy  captive  still ! 

Sweet  eyes  !  twin  stars  of  my  sole  heaven,  oh,  never 
May  I  awake  away  from  thee,  to  drink 
New  life  from  lesser  lights!  rather  for  ever 
And  ever  let  me  sleep  on  Lethe's  brink, 
Or  'neath  Acheron's  waters  dreamless  sink. 
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Light  me  but  to  Oblivion,  eyes  most  tender 
For  since  the  Gods  do  will  that  I  must  lose 
Thy  starry  golden  glow  and  dusky  splendour, 
I  ask  but  to  forget  my  loss  ;  I  choose 
Oblivion's  wave  before  Elysian  dews  ! 

Dear  Love  !  so  witching  are  thy  warm  caresses, 
That  Death  stands  back  a  pace,  to  watch  their  wiles  ; 
From  thy  soft  breath  and  loosen'd  dusky  tresses 
Doth  float  a  dreamy  fragrance,  that  beguiles 
Like  musky  zephyrs  from  Hesperian  isles. 

0  flower-soft  crimson  lips  /  the  sweetest  portals 
To  sweetest  soul  e'er  fashion  d!  not  the  wine 
Nectar  d  in  Naxon  by  the  fair  Immortals 
Could  give  my  fainting  pulses  so  divine, 
So  rich  a  transient  life,  as  kiss  of  thine. 

Love  !  I  complain  not,  though  Death  come  to  take  me 
To  realms  of  Nothingness  ere  thy  last  kiss 
Hath  tired  upon  my  lips,  for  thou  dost  make  me 
To  fade  so  happily,  dissolved  in  bliss, 
That  sweet  it  seems  to  die,  if  death  be  this  ! 

Note. — It  may  interest  some  of  my  readers  to  learn  the 
following  details  with  regard  to  this  poem : — It  was  originally 
composed  at  a  very  early  age,  thrown  carelessly  aside,  and  for- 
gotten for  some  years ;  then  was  resuscitated  and  improved  ; 
and  in  this  form  it  fell  still  some  years  later  under  the  notice 
of  a  well-known  literary  man — himself  a  poet  of  considerable 
distinction — who  wrote  me:  'Your  "Antony  to  Cleopatra"  is 
a  gem  "of  purest  ray  serene  " ;  and  in  its  deep  pathos  reminds 
me  of  the  pathetic  verses  of  the  ill-starred  Michael  Bruce : — 
"Now  Spring  returns,  but  not  to  me  returns 

The  vernal  joys  my  happier  years  have  known ; 
Deep  in  my  breast,  Life's  dying  taper  burns ; 
And  all  the  joys  of  Youth,  with  Health  are  flown  ! " ' 
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Whilst  my  lines  were  still  in  the  possession  of  this  '  literary 
man,'  he  showed  them  to  a  young  friend  of  his  (also 
'  literary  ')  who,  immediately  after  perusing  them,  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  a  note  of  introduction  to  the  writer.  This 
note  was  thereupon  given  him,  and  he  bore  it  to  me  over 
many  hundreds  of  miles.  The  bearer  of  that  note  was  the 
one  whose  name  I  now  bear,  and  whose  untimely  death  I 
now  deplore. 

After  marriage,  my  husband  urged  me  to  send  'Antony 
to  Cleopatra '  to — que  voulez-vous  ? — the  Nineteenth  Century  ! 
To  please  him  I  did  so,  at  the  same  time  fortifying  myself 
against  the  polite  rejection  which  I  felt  sure  must  ensue. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed !  It  did  escape  the  distinction  of 
appearing  in  that  erudite  magazine,  but  the  escape  was  a 
rather  narrow  one,  as  Mr.  (now  Sir)  James  Knowles  wrote, 
'I  am  so  fascinated  by  your  verses  "Antony  to  Cleopatra," 
that  I  shall  ask  to  be  permitted  to  retain  them  a  little  longer, 
in  the  hope  that  I  may  soon  be  able  to  find  room  for  them.' 
He  could  not,  however,  find  room  just  then ;  and  as  I  was 
going  abroad,  he  kindly  returned  me  the  MS.,  and  I  sent  it 
later  from  the  Cape  to  the  Pall  Matt  Magazine,  where  the 
poem  was  immediately  accepted,  and  published  with  two 
beautiful  and  appropriate  illustrations  by  Arthur  Buckland. 
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ILLUSION 
(INSCRIBED  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.R.S.) 

This  poem  was  originally  inscribed  to  Sir  William  Crookes, 
though  when  it  appeared  in  Blackioood  the  inscription  was 
omitted  by  me.  I  now  insert  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  curious 
coincidence  that  Sir  William  should  have  written  to  me,  in  a 
private  letter,  and  not  knowing  of  the  dedication,  'These 
verses  are  very  beautiful,  and  if  you  have  written  others  like 
them,  and  are  going  to  publish  a  volume  of  poetry,  I  shall 
certainly  be  one  of  your  admirers.' 

i 
MKTHOVGHT  that  it  was  morn,  and  that  I  woke 

As  from  some  lake  Lethean,  dim  and  deep, 
To  see  the  brightest  dawn  that  ever  broke 

O'er  happiest  Dreamland  of  enchanted  sleep. 
What  country  of  the  Sun — what  isle  entrancing-, 

"Neath  pearly  dews  of  morn,  did  thus  appear? 
Waves  of  what  sapphire  sea  beyond  were  dancing  ? 

Birds  of  what  Paradise  trilled  songs  so  clejir  ? 
Flow'rs  of  what  Eden-laud  bloomed  far  and  near  ? 


Now  as  I  wondered  thus,  there  was  begot 

A  yearning  in  my  soul, — though  Heaven  enthralled, 
How  were  it  Heaven  to  me,  where  one  was  not  ? 

Butlo  !  her  spirit  answered  as  mine  called. 
I  heard  a  dulcet  voice  whose  welcome  thrilled  me, 

The  selfsame  tender  voice  that,  sweet  and  low 
And  ever  unforgotten,  first  had  filled  me 

With  Love's  divine  elixir,  when  the  flow 
Of  life  was  in  its  summer — long  ago  ! 
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in 

I  lifted  up  miue  eyes,  and  found  her  there 

On  Heaven's  bright  threshold,  whilst  the  blue  above 
Blushed  with  the  Orient,  and  the  ambient  air 

Was  palpitant  with  music,  breathing  Love. 
O  thrilling  ecstasy — delight  supernal ! 

To  know  that  our  rapt  spirits  would  entwine 
Whilst  the  calm  cycles  of  a  Life  eternal 

Moved  to  the  music  of  a  Sphere  divine, 
To  know  that  my  beloved  for  aye  was  mine ! 


It  was  indeed  delight,  but  'twas  not  such 

As  mortal  lovers  learn, — it  knew  no  chill, 
No  pang  of  parting,  nought  of  sorrow's  touch, 

Of  passion's  fever,  or  privation's  ill  : 
It  held  no  dregs  of  bitter  'neath  its  sweetness, 

It  had  no  fear  of  loss  to  mar  its  gain  ; 
In  that  far  altitude  of  Love's  completeness, 

All  purified  from  dross  and  earthly  stain, 
Still  deep  and  calm  and  constant  it  would  reign. 


Above  her  dreamful  face,  so  dazzling  fair, 

Whereon  such  sweet  serenity  did  brood, 
There  shone  the  golden  nimbus  of  her  hair. 

Whose  radiance  from  the  sunrise  had  been  wooed  ; 
And  stainless  lilies  gleamed  amid  the  brightness 

Of  those  luxuriant  tresses  rippling  low  ; 
And  o'er  her  calm  young  brow  of  milky  whiteness 

A  wreath  of  carmine  blossoms  cast  a  glow 
Like  fires  of  sunset  when  they  flush  the  snow. 
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How  fair  thou  wert,  beloved  !    Ob,  I  have  caught 

Glimpses  of  Morn  and  Summer  floating  by 
With  eyes  of  dew,  and  hair  of  sunbeams  wrought, 

And  robes  of  azure  mist  or  rainbow  dye  ; 
And  I  have  dreamt  of  beauty  soft-beguiling, — 

Of  dawn-kiss'd  Aphrodite  veiled  in  foam, 
Laving  her  golden  locks,  and  skyward  smiling 

To  woo  the  Sun-god  from  his  airy  dome, 
To  woo  him  downward  to  her  crystal  home  ; — 


But  fairer  than  the  Summer,  or  the  Morn, 

Or  Beauty's  fabled  goddess,  thou  didst  rise 
Upon  that  radiant  shore  of  Dreamland  born  ; 

And  love-lit  was  the  welcome  of  thiue  eyes. 
But  lo  !  e'en  as  our  eager  hands  were  twining, 

Those  eyes,  like  splendid  stars,  withdrew  their  light. 
I  saw  their  starry  azure — soft  and  shining 

As  twin  cerulean  flowers  with  dew-gleams  bright. 
Fading  and  fading  .  .  .  and  behold  !  'twas  Night. 


Thus  did  I  wake  .   .  .   and  I  am  mortal  still, — 

I,  who  to  Immortality  did  soar  ! 
Now  would  I  die  indeed  if  grief  could  kill. 

'I  am  not  like  the  gods,' — the  Dream  is  o'er.1 
Ah  Heaven  !  that  I  might  know,  by  some  sure  token, 

That  when  my  body  sleeps,  past  mortal  call, 
My  soul  shall  find  its  Dream,  that  now  is  broken, 

And  hear  thy  dulcet  welcome  softly  fall 
On  some  diviner  shore,  where  Love  is  All. 

1  '  I  am  not  like  the  gods — too  well  I  feel ; 

No — like  the  worm  that  writhes  in  dust  am  I.' — GOETHE. 
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'  LIKE  the  light  of  a  dawn  that  was  roseate  and  splendid, 

Like  a  dream  that  was  fleeting  and  fair, 
So  the  day  of  my  bliss  that  for  ever  is  ended 

Hath  died  in  this  night  of  despair  ! 
In  my  soul,  that  is  faint  for  the  smile  of  its  Lover, 

No  pulses  of  pleasure  can  beat ; 
By  Theseus  forsaken — no  charm  I  discover 

In  an  isle  that  is  sylvan  and  sweet. 


I  know  that  the  grapes  in  the  vineyards  are  turning 

All  misty  and  purple  with  bloom  ; 
That  blossoms  of  crimson  are  blushing  and  burning 

'Mid  pomegranate  hedges  of  gloom  ; — 
I  know  that  the  Summer  is  waiting  to  bless  me, 

But  my  life  hath  no  gladness  to  greet 
Her  pine-scented  winds  that  so  softly  caress  me, 

Or  the  fragrance  of  flowers  at  her  feet. 


I  linger  no  more  by  the  vales  and  the  mountains 
Where  the  Dryads  so  blithesomely  dance, — 

Nor  dream  by  the  musical  fall  of  the  fountains, 
Where  the  songs  of  the  Naiads  entrance  ; 
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I  listen  no  longer,  when  woodlands  are  waking, 

For  the  voices  of  Echo  or  Pan  ; 
My  heart  with  its  burden  of  sorrow  is  breaking 

In  a  kingdom  of  blight  and  of  ban. 


No  more  am  I  thrilled  by  the  voice  of  the  ocean 

When  Dian  doth  silver  the  dusk  ; 
I  delight  not  in  music  and  rhythmical  motion, 

Nor  in  odours J  of  myrrh  and  of  musk  ; 
Nor  in  days  that  are  balmy  and  nights  that  are  tender, 

Nor  in  sunsets  of  marvellous  dye  ; 
Nor  in  dawns  that  are  dreamlike  with  opaline  splen- 
dour 

Till  they  fade  in  a  hyacinth  sky. 


The  sapphire-lit  sea  like  a  bride  may  be  smiling, 

To  an  azure  and  infinite  dome  ; 
The  Sirens  may  wake  with  their  beauty  beguiling, 

And  sing  from  the  crystalline  foam  ; 
The  Zephyrs  may  sigh  to  the  myrtles  and  roses,1 

And  the  rivers  melodiously  run, — 
But  my  soul,  like  a  flower  when  in  languor  it  closes, 

Desires  not  the  light  of  the  sun. 


'  I  shall  never  again  be  in  love  with  roses  ! 

I  shall  loathe  sweet  tunes  when  a  note  grown  strong 
Recoils  and  recedes  and  climbs  and  closes 
Like  a  wave  of  the  sea  turned  back  by  song  ! ' 

(SWINBURNE.) 
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While  the  nightingale's  music  around  me  is  falling 

In  a  dulcet  and  passionate  song, 
And  the  birds  trill  a  chorus  so  sweetly  enthralling 

That  it  might  to  Elysium  belong  ; — 
While  the  poppies  below  me,  in  meadows  of  clover, 

Are  dewy  and  drowsy  and  red, 
I  sigh  for  my  passion  and  pain  to  be  over, 

'Mid  the  asphodel  meads  of  the  Dead. 


O  thou  who  didst  woo  me,  with  locks  that  were  sunny, 

And  tones  that  were  formed  to  delight ; — 
With  the  smiles  of  a  sun-god,  and  kisses  of  honey, 

And  eyes  that  were  splendid  with  Night ; — 
When  my  soul  was  a  lute  full  of  music  supernal 

'Neath  thy  dusky  and  amorous  gaze, — 
Could  I  deem  that  thy  love  would  be  less  than  eternal? 

Could  I  dream  of  these  desolate  days? 


0  phantom  of  Love  that  in  madness  I  follow  ! 

For  thee  I  am  turning  my  face 
From  the  glory  of  Hellas,  the  smile  of  Apollo — 
The  marvels  of  Time  and  of  Space. 

1  am  heedless  of  Art  in  her  beautiful  palace  ; 

And  Nature  no  more  can  enthrall, 
Since  I  drank  to  the  dregs  of  Love's  magical  chalice 
And  its  nectar  was  changed  into  gall. 
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Though  we  cry  through  the  cycles  of  palpitant  aeons 

To  the  gods  in  their  halcyon  spheres, 
Are  they  moved  by  our  dirges  or  thrilled  by  our  paeans  ? 

Are  they  touched  by  our  laughter  or  tears  ? 
Do    they   mock    at   our  prayers  and    our    mystical 
dreaming 

Whilst  the  flowers  on  our  altars  entwine, 
And  the  fairest  of  rose-tinted  marble  is  gleaming 

In  our  Temples  of  beauty  divine  ? 


The  God  I  will  seek  shall  be  Thauatos  ouly, 

The  dim  god  of  Silence — for  He 
Hath  a  Lethe  for  souls  that  are  loveless  and  lonely. 

From  these  summer-lit  isles  of  the  sea, — 
From  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  the  gleam  of  the 
waters, 

From  the  glory  of  sun  and  of  star, 
Let   Him   bear   me — the   saddest   of  Earth's  weary 
daughters  ! 

To  the  shores  of  Nepenthe  afar. 
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THE  Poet  closed  his  eyes,  and  lay  supinely 

Upon  his  faded  couch,  in  cheerless  room  ; 
A  flush  was  on  his  cheek — he  dreamed  divinely, 

Despite  the  outer  fog,  the  inner  gloom  ! 
The  pale,  sad  Past  dissolved  in  shadowy  distance ; 

A  train  of  rosy  Hours  before  him  spread  : 
Oh,  this  was  Life  indeed — not  mere  existence, 

Merged  in  the  petty  strife  for  daily  bread  ! 


The  Minions  of  his  Fancy  thronged  to  natter, 

In  all  their  fairest  guise  they  hovered  there : 
They  brought  him  luscious  fruit  on  leafy  platter, 

And  sparkling  ruddy  wines  from  vintage  rare  ; 
Upon  his  youthful  brow — too  early  clouded  ! — 

They  twined  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  they  said 
That  Fame  did  wait  without, — that,  all-unshrouded, 

His  Genius-fires  might  burn,  on  Gladness  fed  ! 


They  plumed  their  dazzling  wings,  and  gaily  bore  him 
Where  he  had  often  sighed,  in  vain,  to  be : 

A  tropic  ocean  rose,  and  smiled  before  him, 
And  in  its  crystal  waters  he  could  see 
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The  bloom  of  sea-born  flowers, — the  Mermaids'  dishes 
Of  pink  and  pearly  shells,  in  bright  array  ; 

And  round  the  coral-boughs  the  dainty  fishes, 
Of  iridescent  hues,  in  sportive  play. 


It  was  a  garden  fair,  by  Mermaids  planted, — 

Enticing  in  the  sunshine,  but  at  night 
A  magic  realm  indeed, — a  scene  enchanted  ! 

A  world  of  rainbow-hues  and  living  light ; 
For  then  the  moon-fish  rose,  and  went  a-sailing, 

With  soft  and  silvery  disc ;  and  round  her  sprung 
A  host  of  silvery  shapes, — of  stars  unveiling, 

To  whirl  with  lambent  light  the  waves  among  ! 


But  from  the  glowing  world  that  there  did  centre. 

Beneath  the  lucent  waters  calm  and  clear, 
The  Poet  turned  at  last,  that  he  might  enter 

Still  other  unknown  regions,  far  and  near. 
To  those  bright  Servitors  that  near  him  tarried 

He  spake  a  strange  desire  ! — he  fain  would  go 
Beneath  the  whelming  waves, — he  would  be  carried 

Through  those  mysterious  ways  that  lurked  below. 


Then  o'er  the  crested  foam  they  poised  their  pinions, 

And  wafted  him  a-down,  through  limpid  waves, 
To  sunless,  soundless  realms  and  weird  dominions  ; 

To  dim  Neptunian  halls  and  Nereids'  caves ; 
To  gold  and  silvern  spoil  from  precious  cargo  ; 

To  pearls  that  lay  unpriced  on  Neptune's  floor  ; 
To  ships  that  lay  unrigged  in  long  embargo, 

The  gaunt  and  spectral  ships  that  sail  no  more  ! 
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What  treasure-trove  he  saw — what  wealth  uncounted  ! 

'Twould  make  the  very  Ind  with  envy  weep  ! 
Since  ever  Mortal  was,  the  Sea  hath  mounted 

To  pluck  his  treasures  down  and  hide  them  deep. 
On  many  a  sea-god's  brow,  where  waters  darkle, 

Do  blaze  imperial  gems  of  starriest  fire  ; 
On  many  a  Nereid's  bosom  jewels  sparkle 

That  Emperors  well  might  crave,  and  Queens  desire ! 


The  seaweed  rose  fantastic  where  he  found  him 

Unlit  by  sun  or  moon  or  any  star, — 
And  shoals  of  glitt'ring  fishes  swept  around  him 

Whose  phosphorescent  splendours  gleamed  afar  ; 
And  many  a  sea-green  meadow  dimly  blooming 

Beneath  eternal  twilight — there  he  saw  ; 
And  many  a  chilly  monster  o'er  him  looming 

With  dark  and  dismal  shape  and  greedy  maw. 

IX 

And  then  he  passed  above  !  .  .  .  A  star-eyed  maiden 

Laid  her  warm  lips  on  his,  with  passion  pure  : 
Though  he  were  sick,  or  well,  or  poor,  or  laden 

With  all  the  Orient's  wealth,  her  love  was  sure  ! 
On  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic, 

'Neath  marble  palace  walls  and  mellow  moon, 
He  sang  sweet  songs  of  Love,  that  rose  ecstatic 

O'er  dark  gondolas  on  a  calm  Lagoon. 


He  gazed  on  many  a  fair  historic  river, 

He  rambled  by  the  bright  romantic  Rhine  ; 
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And  by  the  drowsy  wave  of  Guadalquiver 
He  slept  'neath  Andalusia's  clustering  vine. 

He  caught  the  sunny  Arno's  murmuring  voices, 
He  marked  the  Amazonia's  giant  stride  ; 

He  stood  in  summer-time,  when  Life  rejoices, 
By  the  blue  Neva's  most  majestic  tide. 


He  watched  the  deathless  Tiber  proudly  sweeping 

Past  many  a  marble  ruin  still  sublime  ! 
He  saw  the  hoary  Nile  its  courses  keeping, 

Where  Monuments  colossal  conquer  Time. 
From  Bagdad's  splendid  towers  he  passed,  to  ponder 

'Neath  flowery  tamarisks  by  the  Tigris  lone  ; 
He  saw  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  wander 

Beneath  their  mystic  clime  and  burning  zone. 


His  barque  was  on  the  billowy  broad  Atlantic  ; 

And  by  the  Indian  Ocean's  balmy  tide 
He  roved  'neath  tufted  trees  that  waved  gigantic, 

And  winds  from  spicy  islands  o'er  him  sighed. 
He  pierced  primeval  forests,  there  to  linger, 

WTiere  strange  and  brilliant  blossoms  trailed  and 

clung — 
Where  Time  had  never  laid  a  blighting  finger — 

Where  birds  of  rainbow-plumage  flashed  and  sung. 


He  stood  on  summer  shores  that  o'er  him  lifted 
The  green  and  feathery  fronds  of  many  a  palm  ; 

He  sailed  on  Southern  seas,  and  dreamful  drifted 
To  faery  isles  of  coral,  ever  calm. 
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Most  magical  they  rose  ! — a  beauteous  wonder, 
Amid  the  wooing  wavelets  gay  and  bright, — 

An  adamantine  marvel  'mid  the  thunder 
Of  Ocean's  angry  billows  in  their  might. 


He  rode  the  floating  icebergs,  where  they  glistened 

In  the  red  Northern  lights,  'mid  regions  wild  ; 
He  sought  the   shores  of  Greece,  and  thought  he 
listened 

To  long-gone  Orators,  'neath  skies  that  smiled. 
For  him  the  gods  awoke  ;  the  towers  of  Ilium, 

And  Helen's  flawless  face,  were  raised  anew  ; 
The  ruined  Temple  rose  ;  the  Peristylium 

Upreared  its  stately  beauty  to  the  blue. 


He  heard  triumphant  music,  sweet  and  solemn, 

In  dim  cathedral  aisles  with  incense  fraught ; 
For  him  rose  golden  dome,  and  gleaming  column, 

And  glowing  marble  mosque  with  gems  enwrought, 
And  slender  minarets,  of  grace  entrancing, 

Whose  bright  aerial  spires  were  lifted  high 
Against  the  flush  of  dawn,  the  moonbeams  glancing, 

Or  the  deep  azure  of  a  noonday  sky. 


O  pale  and  uncrowned  Poet !  thou  dost  waken 
From  those  enchanted  realms  too  sadly  soon  ! 

Now  art  thou  poor  indeed,  of  them  forsaken  ! 
But  Hope  shall  still  be  thine, — a  priceless  boon  ! 
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There  in  thy  threadbare  coat,  and  hunger-haunted, 
Amid  the  London  mirk,  the  London  moil, 

Thou  hast  been  striving  long — and  long  undaunted — 
But  ne'er  did  Fortune  smile,  to  cheer  thy  toil ! 


But  still  Her  smile  may  come, — and,  for  thy  sadness 

There  may  be  sweeter  cadence  in  thy  Song, 
When  echoing  plaudits  wake  to  bring  thee  gladness, 

And  Fame  doth  weave  the  crown  delayed  so  long  : 
But  if  it  be  not  so — if  Life  be  hollow — 

Then  Death  ward  float  thy  dreams,  and  banish  dole, 
For  Death  may  bring  thee  Life,  with  scope  to  follow 

Upon  a  million  worlds  that  flashing  roll — 

The  brightest  aspirations  of  thy  soul! 
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FOR  thirty  years  I  dwelt  within  the  sound 

Of  earth's  most  mighty  city — that  shall  yet, 
Some  dim  and  distant  day,  no  more  be  found, 

Save  by  grey  ruins  where  its  stones  were  set ! 
And  there  I  wrought  my  toil,  and  deemed  it  pleasure  ; 

And  there  the  changeless  gold,  desired  so  much, 
Grew  ever,  as  I  toiled,  to  fuller  measure, 

Till  I  was  envied  for  my  '  Midas  touch  ' ! 

But  never  was  I  miser  ! — from  my  store 

I  gave  with  secret  largesse  sums  untold. 
But  still  success  succeeded,  more  and  more  ; 

And  still  my  wants  were  few,  my  fancy  cold. 
At  last  there  dawned  a  day  when  I  was  smitten 

With  sudden  sense  of  sadness  and  of  ruth  ; 
I  paused  awhile,  and  pondered.     It  was  written 

That  I  should  wake  to  grasp  my  fleeting  youth  ! 

Toil  seemed  no  more  a  pleasure  ;  through  my  blood 

Pulses  of  ardent  summer  made  a  thrill ; 
Emotions  caught  me  on  their  whirling  flood, 

For  youth  within  my  veins  was  burning  still. 
I  turned  my  feet  aside  from  those  dim  places, 

Those  grey  unlovely  buildings,  and  the  throng 
Of  ever-hasting  forms  and  eager  faces, 

And  sought  the  brilliant  sphere  ignored  so  long  ! 
C 
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And  there  I  gazed  on  Beauty  that  was  crowned 

With  priceless  jewels  flashing  in  the  light ; 
There  gay  and  silvery  laughter  floated  round, 

And  lips  were  rosy-red,  and  eyes  were  bright. 
There  Music l  tranced  me  with  her  witchiug  voices, 

And  Sculpture  charmed  me  with  her  snowy  grace  ; 
There  shone  the  radiant  realm  where  Art  rejoices, 

And  Wealth  must  seek  it  with  adoring  face. 

Then  came  a  wish  to  wander — to  behold 

At  least  one  wondrous  world  that  God  had  made, 
And  man  had  altered  while  the  centuries  rolled  ! 

So  I  went  roaming  where  my  fancy  bade. 
I  looked  on  endless  frozen  steppes,  on  dreary 

And  sunburnt  deserts,  on  the  polar  snows, 
And  on  the  tropic  palms — nor  was  I  weary  ! 

The  world  is  wonderful  where'er  one  goes. 

At  last  there  dawned  a  day  when  I  was  smitten 

With  sudden  sense  of  dread — for  all  my  bliss 
Hung  on  a  woman's  smile  ! — but  it  was  written 

That  Love,  who  sought  me  late,  should  grant  me 

this  ! 
I  named  her,  very  soon,  my  '  Rose  of  Sharon,' 

And  knew  that  I  should  love  her  till  I  crossed, 
Prone  in  the  shrouded  barge  of  grim  old  Charon, 

The  gloomy  ferry  where  our  love  is  lost. 

She  had  no  dazzling  beauty,  but  I  saw 

Her  face  was  fresh  and  dainty,  and  her  hair 

Was  dark  and  very  soft :  'tis  hard  to  draw 
A  woman's  subtle  charm, — but  she  was  fair  ; 

1  'Away — away  !  thou  speakest  to  me  of  things  which,  in 
all  my  endless  life,  I  have  not  found,  and  shall  not  find  !' 
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Enough,  at  least,  for  me  ! — enough  to  fetter 
My  not  too  careless  fancy  once  for  aye  ! 

And  then  her  heart  was  kind  ;  and  what  is  hetter 
Than  kindness  in  a  woman — can  you  say  ? 

One  day  when  we  were  sitting,  looking  where 

The  after-glow  diffused  its  peerless  rose, 
Its  exquisite  effulgence,  through  the  air 

With  the  bright  magic  only  Nature  knows, 
She  turned  on  me  her  eyes — her  eyes  that  often 

Were  dreamy  as  a  poet's,  yet  were  fond, 
Whose  deepest,  darkest  grey  so  well  could  soften, 

E'en  after  straining  to  the  Veiled  Beyond  ! 

And  then  she  laid  in  mine  her  little  hands, 

And  soft  indeed  her  eyes  were,  as  she  said  : 
'  Love  !  thou  hast  wandered  over  many  land-;. 

O'er  many  a  glitt'ring  sea  thy  barque  hath  sped  ; 
Wilt  thou  then  settle  now,  in  rosy  tether  ? 

Or  must  we  hold  and  share  a  roving  rein, 
And  still,  like  gay  Bohemians,  linked  together, 

Go  waud'riug  onwards  where  our  minds  are  fain  ? 

I  turned,  and  closer  clasped  her  little  hands ; 

With  voiceless  inner  sob,  I  smiled  and  said, 
'  Love  !  I  have  wandered  over  many  lands, 

O'er  many  a  glitt'ring  sea  my  barque  hath  sped  ; 
But  so  that  thou  and  I  be  still  together, 

I  care  not  if  we  share  a  roving  rein, 
Or  if  we  settle  in  a  rosy  tether, 

Or  if  we  wander  where  our  minds  are  fain  ! ' 

'  Ah  God  !  '  I  cried,  '  I  care  not ! — it  is  well, 
So  that  I  ever  be  where  Love  doth  dwell!' 
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'  WHAT  dost  thou  here,  sweet  Sister  ?    Thou  art  a 

•  flower  too  fail- 
To  dwell  within  these  convent   walls,   in  this  chill 

cloistral  air. 
Did  youthful  sorrow  grieve  thee  ?     Did  early  clouds 

obscure  ? 
Did   lover's  vow  deceive  thee?     Can   life  no  more 

allure  ? ' 


fNo  lover's  vow  deceived  me,  for  He  whom  I  adore, 
Behold,  His  promises  endure  for  ever,  evermore. 
No  youthful   grief  did  blight   me,    for  friends  and 

fortune  smiled, 
And  life  did  well  delight  me — a  wealthy  noble's  child. 


'  And  many  voices  wooed  me,  but  never  one  so  sweet 
As  His  whose  tender  thrilling  tones  have  drawn  me  to 

His  feet ; 
And  many  paths  around  me  lay  bright  with  golden 

sheen, 
And  Pleasure  would   have  crowned  me  in  meads  of 

flowery  green.' 
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'  Oh,  strange  it  seems,  sweet  Sister,  that  thou  couldst 

freely  choose 
These  dim  and  silent  cloistered  ways,  and   happier 

paths  refuse  ! 
With  some  divine  Auchises  thy  radiant  youth  should 

wed, 
'Mid  Love's  most  sweet  devices  thy  footsteps  should 

be  led  ! 


'  Thy  lips  were  made  for  laughter — they  are  so  rich  in 

bloom  ! 
Thy  face,  so  like  a  fair  wild  rose,  was  meant  for  aught 

but  gloom  ! 
And  soft  with  pent  emotions,  and  clear  as  southern 

skies, 
And  deep  as  halcyon  oceans,  are  thy  down-drooping 

eyes ! ' 


"'  Diviner  than  Anchises,  or  any  god  antique, 
Or  any  grand  but  mythic  form  of  Roman  or  of  Greek, 
And  formed  in  fairer  fashion,  is  He,  my  guiding  star, 
Whose  Heart  of  deep  compassion  did  seek  me  from 
afar  ! ' 


'  Oh,  sad  it  seems,  sweet  Sister,  that  thou  in  very 

truth 
Canst  deem  that  He  who  made  thee  fair,  would  banish 

from  thy  youth 

All  joy  in  mortal  treasure,  all  gladness  in  the  light, 
All  thrill  of  earth-born  pleasure  in  the  world  He  made 

so  bright  ! 
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'  The  rose  and  pearl  of  sunrise  in  the  cool  and  misty 

morn, 
The  flush  of  slumbrous  poppies  in  the  glint  of  amber 

corn ; 
The  sound  of  waters  flowing,  the  whispers  of  the 

trees, 
The  tints  of  opal  glowing  on  the  ever-changing  seas  ; 

'  The  subtle  scent  of  cowslips  in  moonlight  meadows 

calm, 
The  roses  steeped  in  sunny  light  or  bathed  in  dewy 

balm  ; 

The  poet's  glowing  vision,  the  artist's  magic  skill — 
For  these  hast  thou  derision  ?  to  these  must  thou  be 

chill? 


'The   haze-empurpled  mountains,  the  verdant  hills 

and  dales, 
The  glorious   majesty    of    night    when    every    star 

unveils ; 

The  ocean's  diapason,  the  murmur  of  the  rill — 
Are  these  not  sights  to  gaze  on  ?  are  these  not  sounds 

to  thrill  ? 


'  When  we  sleep  in  Nature's  bosom,  we  shall  not  see 
her  face, 

Nor  know  her  unveiled  loveliness,  her  strange  exceed- 
ing grace ; 

The  eyes  of  them  that  love  us  will  then  no  tales 
unfold, 

Nor  the  wind-swept  hills  above  us  bring  hints  of  aeons 
rolled ! 
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'  Arise,   thou   fair  ascetic  !     What  boots  it  thus  to 

dwell? 
Oh,    hark   the  choral   harmonies  that   through   the 

Cosmos  swell  ! 
How  rhythmic,  how  victorious,  is  the  rolling  of  the 

spheres  ! 
How   mystic,    boundless,    glorious,    is    the    temple 

Nature  rears  ! ' 


'  I  know   the  world   hath  grandeur,  that  Nature  is 

sublime, 

And  wonderful  or  beautiful  in  every  mortal  clime  ; 
I  know  the  way  is  dreary  that  I  elect  to  tread, 
And  oft  my  feet  are  weary,  and   my  foes  awaken 

dread. 


'  But  when  the  Bridegroom  cometh,  the  Bridegroom 

of  my  choice, 
When  in  the  midnight  hour  I  hear  the  music  of  His 

voice, 
How  sweet  will  be  my  guerdon  !     For  He  will  lay 

adown 
The  cross  that  was  my  burden,  and  change  it  for  a 

crown ! 


'  I  seek  another  country,  a  more  abiding  sphere, 

A  city  fashioned  not  with  hands  ;  and  in  my  dreams 

I  hear — 
Not  earthly  voices  calling,  that  downward  still  would 

woo, 
Not  siren  music  falling,  that  would  my  soul  undo — 
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'  But  far  arid  floating  melodies  of  most  celestial  birth, 
And  voices  of  the  living  streams  in  pastures  not  of 

earth ! 

I  see  the  peerless  palaces  that  ne'er  can  know  decay, 
The  flowers  like  dewy  chalices  that  ne'er  can   fade 

away. 


'  I  see  the  silvery  fountains,  the  amaranthine  bowers, 
Tke  flash  of  crystal  battlements,  the  glow  of  jasper 

towers ; 

And  where  the  angels  cluster,  I  see  a  face  Divine, 
Whose  eyes  of  starry  lustre,  perchance  may  smile  to 

mine  ! 


'  For  that   fair  shore  supernal,  for  that  high    bliss 

supreme, 
Shall  not  my  soul  renounce  the  joys  of  life's  unrestful 

dream  ? 
Like  mists  of  morn  for  fleetuess,  like  dews  upon  the 

grass, 
So,  with  its  cloying  sweetness,  our  earth-born  bliss 

doth  pass ! 


'  Go,  think  of  empires  fallen,  of  kingdoms  vanished 

quite, 
Of  sad  and  desolated  plains  where  phantoms  haunt  the 

night, 

Of  potentates  long  humbled,  and  lying  in  the  dust, 
Of  cities  that  have  crumbled,  as  all  our  cities  must ! 
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'  Go,  mark  the  mournful  ruins  that  strew  a  world  like 

this, 
A  world  fore-doomed  to  fade  and  fall,  engulfed  in 

Time's  abyss  ! 
How  doth  the  thought  bewilder — all,  all  must  go  at 

last, 
The  building  as  the  builder,  the  present  as  the  past ! ' 

'  Adieu  to  thee,  sweet  Sister  !     Though  far  our  paths 

divide, 
We  journey  to  the  selfsame  bourne,  and  there  doth 

Peace  abide. 

I  know  the  world  is  fleeting,  that  only  death  is  sure, 
But  while  my  heart  is   beating,  and  while  my  days 

endure, 

'  I  still  must  cling  to  Nature,  must  watch  her  smiles 

and  tears, 
Must  share  in  human  joys  and  griefs,  in  human  hopes 

and  fears ; 
So  soon  the  shadows  darken,  so  soon  the  hour  is 

tolled, 
When  our  ears  no  more  can  hearken,  our  eyes  no 

more  behold  ! ' 
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ON  a  festival  of  May,  in  a  city  proud  and  gay, 

First  he  trembled  'neath  the  sway  of  a  spell  that 

bound  him — 
He  but  nine,1  and  she  but  eight ;  yet  he  trembled, 

love-elate, 

For  he   knew  his  spirit's   mate   'mid   the   throng 
around  him  ! 

Then  he  passed,  a  dreamy  boy,  from  the  presence  of 

his  joy ; 
But    no    absence    could    destroy   what    a    glance 

engendered  ! 
She  but  eight,  and  he  but  nine,  yet  he  built  for  her  a 

shrine, 
To  her  beauty  half  divine  purest  homage  rendered  ! 

1  It  has  been  observed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Dante,  Goethe, 
Byron,  and  several  others,  precocious  attachments  often  exist 
side  by  side  with  unusually  brilliant  intellects.  Alfieri,  in- 
deed, considers  them  a  sign  of  high  intellectual  powers,  for  he 
says: — 'Effetti  che  poche  persone  intendono  e  pochissime 
provano,  ma  a  quei  soli  pochissimi  e  concesso  Puscir  dalla 
folia  volgare  in  tutte  le  umane  arti.' 
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So  his  boyhood  passed   away,  merging  into   youth, 

they  say, 

Ere  that  memorable  day  when  it  so  bechanced  him, 
That  he  passed  amid  the  street  ('twixt  her  ladies  led 

discreet) 

Her  whose  salutation  sweet  all  the  more  entranced 
him  ! 

And  he  trembled  as  he  went,  thrilled  with  rapture 

inly  pent — 
Fired  with   dreams   of    high    intent,    all   his   soul 

elated  ! 
Till  at  length  his  being  sought  outlet  for  each  lovely 

thought, 

And  his  watchful  genius  brought  words  for  which 
he  waited ! 

And   his  spirit   knew  its  power,  knew  its  glorious 

Poet's  dower, 
From  that    high   and   pregnant  hour,    with   such 

rapture  laden  ; 
And  he  gave  the  world  his  Song,  but  its  sweetness  did 

belong 

To  that    fairest  of   the    throng — to  his   peerless 
maiden  ! 

But  there  fell  for  him  the  Night,  when  her  mortal 

beauty  bright 

Faded  far  from  mortal  sight,  like  a  blossom  per- 
ished ! 
And  his  melancholy  gaze  questioned  of  the  nights  and 

days, 

Wherefore  in  such  thorny  ways  must  his  love  be 
cherished  ? 
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Then  the  summer  lost  a  glow,  and  in  cycles  sad  and 

slow 
Dragged  the  leaden  hours  of  woe,  when  his  life  did 

languish  ; 
But  at  last  on   sunnier  slope  shone  the   gleaming 

wings  of  Hope, 

And  his  spirit  ceased  to  grope  in   the  deeps  of 
anguish. 

For  amid  that   dolorous  time,  came  a  vision  most 

sublime, 

And  it  bade  his  spirit  climb  to  its  place  securely  ; 
And  it  bade   his  genius  soar  to  a  height  unsealed 

before, 

That  its  fame  might  honour  more  her  he  loved  so 
purely  ! 

'Twas  a  fair  and  girlish  face,  'twas  a  pure  and  pearly 
grace, 

That  in  boyhood  'thralled  him  ; 
'Twas  a  spirit  set  afar,  like  the  radiance  of  a  star, 
That  in  manhood  called  him. 

And  he  followed  where  She  led,  through  the  portals 
of  the  dead, 

As  a  lover  follows  ! 

And  his  genius  painted  well,  bliss  of  Heaven  and  woe 
of  Hell, 

All  the  heights  and  hollows. 

But  when  back  to  Earth  he   came,  to  entwine  his 
Lady's  name 

With  his  lofty  numbers, 
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Still  her  beauty  lit  him  there,  still  a  vision  passing 
fair 

Smiled  above  his  slumbers  ! 

Still  he  saw  her  mystic  eyes  mirrored  in  the  Orient 

skies, 

And  they  beckoned  him  to  rise,  through  the  mid- 
night spangled, 

And  the  moonbeams  made  a  snare  for  her  golden- 
tinted  hair, 

And   the  sunbeams    everywhere   seemed  with    it 
entangled. 

Still  her  Image  held  his  heart,  when  he  trod  the  busy 
mart, 

E'en  as  when  he  roamed  apart  in  the  forest  shady  ; 
As  the  needle  to  the  pole,  as  the  river  to  its  goal, 

So  his  ever-constant  soul  to  its  Liege  and  Lady. 

Many  an  earthly  hope  did  fade,  many  a  year  of  exile 

preyed, 

Ere  his  weary  form  was  laid  by  the  Adrian  waters. 
FLORENCE  !  thou  dost  vainly  weep  o'er  thine  exile's 

lonely  sleep, 

For  his  dust  thou  mayst  not  keep  'mid  thy  sons 
and  daughters  ! 

Many  a  season  waxed  and  waned,  many  a  bitter  cup 

he  drained 

Ere   his    fearless   soul   attained   all   its   high    en- 
deavour ; 
But  the  work  at  last  was  done,  and  the  fadeless  laurels 

won, 

And  the  Eagle  sought   a  Sun  that  is  bright   for 
ever  ! 
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(CHANSON) 

WHY  do  I  love  you,  Amorette  ? 

To  peace  you  are  a  foe  ! 
You  are  a  cold,  a  gay  coquette, 
And  yet  I  loved  you  when  we  met ! 
I  loved  you  then,  I  love  you  yet, — 

Ah  !  wherefore  is  it  so  ? 

I  still  remember,  Amorette, 

Your  lips  of  scarlet  glow, 
And  skin  like  alabaster  set 
Against  your  silken  locks  of  jet ; 
And  never  can  my  heart  forget 

Your  eyes  that  mocked  the  sloe. 

Why  do  1  love  you,  Amorette  ? 

Your  heart  is  false,  I  know. 
Why  do  I  fume  and  vainly  fret  ? 
You  are  not  worth  a  man's  regret, — 
When  you  had  snared  me  in  your  net, 

You  smiled  and  bade  me  go  ! 

0  Amorette  !  0  Amorette  ! 

The  winds  may  cease  to  blow, 
The  stars  to  shine,  the  sun  to  set, 
The  tides  to  roll,  the  waves  to  fret, 
Ere  I  forget — ere  I  forget 

Your  fatal  beauty,  Amorette  ! 
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'  Nought  of  thy  mind  I  know, 

But,  for  my  part, 
Thee  do  I  truly  love 
With  faithful  heart  I' — (From  the  Spanish.) 

DOST  thou  ask  what  Love  is  ? — Love  is  bliss  and  woe, 

Gentle  as  a  dove  is,  timid  as  a  doe  ; 
Jealous  as  a  tigress  fighting  for  her  young, 

Braver  than  a  lion  when  the  foe  has  sprung. 

Love  is  like  a  fire-fly,  with  its  living  spark 
Shining  ever  brighter  when  the  way  is  dark  ; 

Love  is  like  a  rosebud,  full  of  hidden  sweets, 
Fragrant  in  the  woodlands  or  the  weary  streets. 

Love  is  like  a  river  ceasing  not  to  run, 

Though  the  stones  be  rugged  and  the  banks  be  dun. 
Love  will  smooth  the  furrows  hand  of  pain  doth  trace, 

Love  will  soothe  the  sadness  on  the  dear  one's  face. 

Love  is  like  the  radiance  of  a  distant  star, 

For  we  see  it  beaming  through  the  years  afar ; 

Still  we  see  it  beaming,  knowing  not  eclipse, 
Though  the  bloom  is  paling  on  the  nectared  lips. 

Love  is  like  a  sunbeam,  lighting  with  its  gold 
Faces  fair  or  faded,  tresses  young  or  old. 

When  the  youthful  roses  wither  from  the  cheek, 
Love  will  kiss  the  pallor  on  the  brow  so  meek. 

Dost  thou  ask  if  Love  is  something  doomed  to  die, 
Like  the  opal  rainbow  in  the  summer  sky  ? 

Only  Death  can  tell  thee,  but  this  heart  of  mine 
Deemeth  Love  immortal,  for  it  t*  divine  ! 
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A  LITTLE  peasant  boy,  with  nut-brown  eyes 

And  tangled,  tawny  curls  and  sunburnt  face, 
Stood  on  his  native  mountains,  when  the  skies 

Flashed  forth  their  peerless  gems  through  pathless 

space ; 
And  there  his  musing  soul — that  had  been  fashioned 

To  seek  the  Empyrean — beat  its  bars, 
And  longed  with  yearning  vain  but  most  impassioned, 

To  solve  the  mystic  splendour  of  the  stars  ! 

'  O  God,'  he  cried — '  dear  God  !     I  want  to  know 

How  Thou  dost  light  them  all  ?   They  are  so  bright, 
So  beautiful — I  love  them  !  let  me  go 

Where  I  can  learn  about  them— night  by  night ! 
I  love  my  granny  too,  and  would  not  leave  her 

For  anything  but  this ;  but  she  has  said 
That  some  day  I  shall  go,  though  it  will  grieve  her, 

For  she  has  only  me — the  rest  are  dead  ! ' 

God  must  have  heard  the  child,  for  soon  He  sent 

To  that  fair  mountain-hamlet  one  whose  fame 
Was  linked  with  the  skies — for  he  had  spent 

On  them  his  wealth  of  years — but  now  he  came 
To  bid  his  flagging  pulses  rouse  and  rally  ; 

To  scent  the  fragrant  pines,  the  balmy  air  ; 
To  roam  by  sunny  hill  and  flowery  valley, 

And  face  the  thymy  breezes  blowing  there. 
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O  wondrous  bitter-sweet !— O  fearsome  joy  ! 

When  the  young  peasant-lad  one  golden  day 
Heard  thus  the  Stranger's  voice  : — '  My  little  boy, 

Tis  thou  dost  love  the  stars,  the  people  say  ; 
Tis  thou,  with  bare  brown  feet  and  face  so  ruddy, 

Wouldst  leave  thy  granny's  cot,  thy  mountains  wild ! 
Well,  thou  shall  come  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  study 

The  mysteries  of  the  skies — thou  dreamful  child.' 

O  love  unspeakable  ! — O  grief  untold  ! 

When  granny's  heart  was  breaking,  all  for  him  ! 
When  the  slow  tears  of  age — so  sad  and  cold, 

Fell  from  the  kind  old  eyes  whose  light  was  dim. 
O  pain  of  loving  hearts  that  must  be  parted  ! 

He  kissed  her  clinging  arms,  and,  sobbing,  tore 
His  little  form  away,  and  outward  started, 

But  turned  to  kiss  again — and  suffered  sore. 

She  stood  and  watched  him  from  her  cottage  door  ; 

Her  face  grew  very  pale  beneath  its  tan  ; 
She  knew  that  they  would  meet  on  earth  no  more, 

For  she  had  lived  beyond  th'  allotted  span. 
She  waved  a  trembling  hand — her  breath  came  sighing; 

He  saw  the  wrinkled  face,  the  falling  tears, 
The  hair  beneath  its  cap,  so  snowy  lying  ; — 

He  saw  her  never  more  through  all  the  years  ! 

Ere  long  a  message  reached  him — bade  him  come, 

For  granny  sighed  his  name  in  mortal  strait. 
He  hastened,  but  in  vain  ;  her  voice  was  dumb ; 

'  She  left  him  all  her  love,  but  could  not  wait ! ' 
He  grew  a  great  astronomer,  whose  learning 

Was  honoured  by  the  world  and  noised  afar ; 
Thus  was  fulfilled  for  him  his  deepest  yearning, 

But  ever  in  his  heart  he  bore  a  scar  ! 
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(INSCRIBED  TO  GERALD  MASSEY,  POET,  MYSTIC, 
AND  SAVANT) 

THE  old  man's  head  was  hoary, 

And  his  pulse  beat  faint  and  slow  ; 
But  his  dreams  were  of  a  glory 

That  had  lit  the  Long  Ago. 
He  thought  it  was  the  singing-time 

Of  Life  and  Love  and  Youth, 
And  not  the  weary  clinging- time 

Of  Age,  that  bringeth  ruth. 
He  thought  that — calm  before  him — 

A  lovely  landscape  smiled, 
Though  the  mountains  purpling  o'er  him 

Were  wonderful  and  wild. 

A  score  of  summers  numbered  ! 

Yet  his  footsteps  lingered  still, 
Where  as  a  babe  he  slumbered 

In  the  old  home  by  the  mill. 
His  mother's  smile  was  cheery,     . 

His  father's  voice  was  kind  ; 
He  worked,  but  grew  not  weary, 

For  Youth  and  Hope  entwined  : 
He  loved,  and  Love  was  rapture, 

And  day-dreams  brought  the  joy 
That  youth  alone  can  capture, 

Untouched  by  Time's  alloy. 
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A  clamour  of  waters  meeting 

Where  the  heavy  mill-wheel  turned  ; 
A  splendour  of  colours  fleeting 

Where  the  fires  of  the  sunset  burned  ; 
Sunset — and  then  the  gloaming  ! 

And  after  the  toil,  repose ; 
And  he  thought  that  he  went  a-roaming 

When  a  silver  moon  uprose. 

But  was  it  a  moon  unveiling, 

Or  a  goddess  supine,  serene, 
Through  the  calm  of  the  infinite  sailing 

With  a  passionless,  mystical  mien — 
At  whose  coming  the  starbeams  were  veiling 

Whom  Hesperus  owned  for  his  queen  ? 

And  now  the  sjcies  were  starry, 

And  in  the  perfumed  night 
A  bird's  voice  bade  him  tarry 

To  share  its  deep  delight ; 
With  a  double  music  ringing 

It  floated  o'er  his  brain, 
For  the  nightingale's  sweet  singing 

Recalled  another  strain, 
From  the  soul  of  Keats  upspringing 

Like  a  magical  refrain, 
With  a  note  of  rapture  clinging 

To  its  high,  impassioned  pain. 

And  now  he  caught  the  glisten 

Of  a  moonlit  river's  flow, 
And  now  he  paused  to  listen 

To  its  voices  murmuring  low  ; 
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And  he  thought  of  days  of  olden 
When  by  the  rippling  tide, 

'Neath  sunbeams  warm  and  golden. 
The  river-gods  were  spied, 

And  the  nymphs  we  ne'er  embolden, 
Since  faith  in  them  hath  died. 


A  glitter  of  dewdrops — drifted 

Chill  from  the  isles  of  Night ; 
A  quiver  of  sun-dawii — lifted 

Warm  from  the  isles  of  Light ! 
Dawn — with  a  gleam  and  glimmer 

Over  the  mountains  grey  ! 
Dawn — with  a  sheen  and  shimmer 

Where  the  gates  of  Sunrise  lay  ! 
And  now  the  stars  grew  dimmer  ; 

They  paled,  and  passed  away. 

And  the  youth  from  sleep  awaking 

In  the  old  home  by  the  mill, 
Arose  when  dawn  was  breaking 

To  the  song-bird's  earliest  trill ; 
And  forth  from  his  chamber  hieing 

He  wandered  into  the  dawn, 
While  yet  the  dews  were  lying 

On  emerald  lea  and  lawn  ; 
And  he  thought  he  heard  the  flying 

Soft  footsteps  of  a  faun  ! 

And  now  a  rich  vermilion 
Did  stain  the  Eastern  sky ; 

In  the  Summer's  blue  pavilion 
Gold  islets  fleeted  by  ; 
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The  Orient  blushed  and  brightened, 

Its  portals  backward  rolled, 
And  all  its  ways  were  lightened 

To  greet  its  lord  of  old  ! 

Where  pearly  paths  were  gleaming 

By  a  lake  of  amber  flow, 
And  rosy  islets  beaming 

'Neath  clouds  of  crimson  glow, — 
Behold  !  a  king  advancing, 

More  beautiful  than  dread, 
From  golden  chariot  glancing, 

'Mid  robes  of  purple  spread  ! 

But  soon  the  pomp  was  banished 

As  by  some  magic  spell ; 
The  golden  chariot  vanished, 

The  regal  vestments  fell ; 
A  King  indeed  had  entered, 

Whose  pageant  erst  beguiled, 
But  where  its  pomp  had  centred, 

A  radiant  sun-god  smiled  ! 

Behold  !  the  night  was  ended, 

With  its  jewelled,  amorous  dark  ; 
And  to  the  blue  ascended 

The  paean  of  the  lark  ; 
Could  it  be  music  shaken 

From  a  bird's  brown,  slender  throat  ? 
Rather  it  might  awaken, 

With  the  ecstasy  of  its  note, 
From  the  sky  whereto  it  was  taken — 

From  the  blue  where  it  sought  to  float ! 
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And  the  youth  went  on  rejoicing 

In  the  beauty  of  sunrise  born, 
And  the  joy  of  the  skylark  voicing 

Her  dreams  to  the  golden  morn ; 
And  now  he  neared  a  casement 

Where  purple  blossoms  hung, 
And  paused  in  soft  abasement — 

A  lover  shy  and  young  ! 
But  well  his  heart  could  trust  her  ! 

She  knew  he  passed  that  way, 
And  would  look  for  the  laughing  lustre 

Of  her  face  at  break  of  day  ; 
So  he  paused  by  the  flowery  cluster 

That  made  her  casement  gay  ! 

And  now  she  leaned  to  meet  him, 

Through  the  flowers  that  framed  her  face  ; 

And  now  she  smiled  to  greet  him, 
And  a  glory  lit  the  place. 

The  old  man's  dream  was  ending, 
But  he  smiled,  remembering  this — 

That  under  the  blossoms  bending 
He  had  won  from  her  lips  a  kiss  / 

The  old  man's  face  was  shrouded, 

Where  he  lay  in  his  lonely  room, 
By  the  gloom  of  a  midnight  clouded 

With  a  black  and  starless  gloom ; 
The  old  man's  face  was  chilly, 

Where  the  darkness  framed  it  yet ; 
But  his  smile  was  sweet  and  stilly — 

Beyond  our  discords  set ! 
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For  the  angel  of  Death  had  sought  him, 

And  sculptured  upon  his  lips 
The  smile  that  his  Dream  had  brought  him, 

On  the  verge  of  its  soft  eclipse  ! 
On  Earth  his  dream  was  ended, 

For  the  voice  of  his  early  Love 
From  the  calm  of  Heaven  descended 

And  called  his  soul  above  ; 
And  when  her  voice  invited, 

Ah  !  wherefore  should  he  stay 
In  a  world  no  longer  lighted 

By  her  smile  at  break  of  day  ? 
Ah — to  be  reunited — 

For  ever  and  for  aye  ! 
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FAINT,  fair,  and  far, 

Above  the  mighty  City's  domes  and  spires, 
The  Morning  Star 

Grows  pale  and  languid  'neath  the  sunrise  fires  ; 
Amorous  it  dies — 

Eclipsed  divinely  'mid  the  amber  lakes  ; 
Behold  !  a  shaft  of  light  from  Orient  skies — 
And  London  wakes. 

A  golden  Spear, 

Forged  in  the  radiant  Armoury  of  the  Day, 
Smites  far  and  near 

The  ghostly  Mists  of  Morn,  that  may  not  stay ; 
A  splendour  falls 

From  many  a  glittering  lance  the  Sun-god  shakes- 
It  floods  the  gloomy  dome  of  old  St.  Paul's — 
And  London  wakes. 

A  strange,  low  hum 

Steals  on  the  listening  ear — a  murmuring  sound  ; 
It  seems  to  come 

We  know  not  whence,  and  yet  it  spreads  around  ; 
It  swells,  and  grows  ; 

Like  to  an  ominous  sea  the  sound  it  makes  ; 
It  is  the  Tide  of  Life  that  onward  flows, 
When  London  wakes. 

— The  sound  of  strife — 

That  grows  in  volume  to  a  sullen  roar  ! — 

The  Tide  of  Life, 

That  breaks  for  ever  on  a  Death-bound  shore  ! 
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For  Death  is  there, 

And  still  his  toll  of  Life  remorseless  takes, 
Nor  matters  it  to  him  though  Dawn  be  fair 
When  London  wakes. 

He  still  will  smite — 

This  wan-faced  Spectre — Emperor  past  dispute  ! 

E'en  though  his  might 

Pales  love-warmed    lips,  and    makes   their  laughter 

mute ; 

He  will  not  spare  ; 

Though  he  sometimes  will  snatch  a  heart  that  breaks, 
From  (  Confirmation  of  the  old  Despair,'  l 
When  London  wakes. 

Sometimes  he  glides 

Through  stately  mansions  and  in  palace  halls ; 
Sometimes  he  hides 

In  squalid  tenements  where  Hunger  crawls ; 
Sometimes  his  hand 
Falls  very  lightly  on  a  brow  that  aches, 
And  from  a  pain-worn  frame  the  rack  is  banned, 
When  London  waken. 

Sometimes  he  wends 
By  the  dark  river,  while  the  City  sleeps, 
And  stealthy  bends 

To  strike  some  homeless  wanderer  where  he  creeps  ; 
And  then — 'tis  well! 

Kinder  is  Death,  than  Life  that  Hope  forsakes 
Through  hungry  days,  and  nights  of  homeless  hell — 
Ere  London  wakes  ! 

1  '  Her  subjects  often  gaze  up  to  her  there ; 

The  strong  to  drink  new  strength  of  iron  endurance, 
The  weak,  new  terrors ;  all,  renewed  assurance, 
And  confirmation  of  the  old  despair.' 

(From  City  of  Dreadful  Night.) 
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THOU  Tomb  of  the  Great ! 

Thou  Crown  of  the  builder  ! 
Though  thy  glories  elate 

And  thy  beauties  bewilder, 
No  mortal  can  wander 

O'er  transept  or  nave, 
But  his  spirit  must  ponder 

The  goal  of  the  grave  ! 

Back  through  the  Night 

Thy  history  we  follow  ; 
Once  on  thy  site 

Stood  a  fane  to  Apollo  ! 
But  the  stones  of  it  dwindled  ; 

Thy  altars  were  set, 
And  the  Flame  of  them  kindled, 

Burns  with  us  yet ! 

Ancient  thou  art ! 

Temples  have  crumbled ; 
Rulers  depart, 

Altars  are  humbled  ; 
The  centuries  have  faded 

With  the  pride  of  them  bowed,  - 
Whence  art  thou  aided  ? 

Still  thou  art  proud  ! 
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Proud  of  thy  trust ! 

Our  Kings  in  thy  keeping 
Fallen  to  dust — 

Dreamlessly  sleeping ! 
Proud  of  thy  stones 

Fronting  the  ages, 
Enshrining  the  bones 

Of  our  heroes  and  sages  ! 

Beautiful  Dream, 

Embodied  and  hoary — 
London's  supreme 

Structural  glory  ! 
The  Dreamers  have  perished  ; 

Thou  hast  but  grown  ; 
Guarded  and  cherished, 

Poem  in  Stone ! 

A  Poem  indeed, 

Whose  melody  marches 
With  a  rhythm  we  read 

In  the  grandeur  of  arches, 
The  grace  of  a  column, 

The  charm  of  a  fret, 
Or  an  effigy  solemn, 

Peacefully  set ! 

Now  'tis  a  strain 

.Mournful  and  wailing ; 
Grief  with  its  pain 

Still  unavailing ! 
Threnodies  sighing 

Through  statues  that  keep 
Vigil  undying 

O'er  mortals  that  sleep  ! 
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Threnodies  rent 

From  Love  where  it  trembled  ; 
Fears  that  were  pent, 

Hopes  that  dissembled  ;          * 
Watchers  that  harkened 

Long  in  the  gloom 
Ere  it  deepened  and  darkened, 

And  closed  o'er  the  tomb  ! 

Threnodies  fraught 

With  voices  that  quiver, 
Some  of  them  caught 

From  the  deep-flowing  river, — 
River  that  floweth 

Near  to  thy  stones  ; 
River  that  knoweth 

More  than  it  owns  ! 

Was  that  the  throb 
Of  a  marble  breast  shaken? 

Was  it  a  sob  ? 

Whence  did  it  waken  ? 

Almost  I  started, 
Wandering  alone, 

Marble  lips  parted 
Seeming  to  moan  ! 

Statues  that  bend 

Like  Niobe's  weeping  ! 
Vainly  ye  tend 

The  dreamlessly  sleeping  ! 
Fair  Alabaster — 

Marble  so  pale  ! 
Death  is  the  Master ; 

Nought  can  avail! 
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Death  is  the  King, 

With  Kings  in  his  keeping ; 
Scythe  he  doth  bring 

Vast  for  the  reaping  ! 
Oh,  Miserere  ! 

How  the  strains  fall, 
Rhythms  that  vary, 

But  Grief  in  them  all ! 

Solemn  and  slow, 

Mournfully  wailing  ; 
Plaintive  and  low, 

Grief  unavailing  ! 
Sobs  that  are  hollow  ; 

Hear  them  I  must, 
E'en  though  I  follow 

Down  to  the  dust  ! 

Hear  them  I  must  ! 

Funeral  marches — 
From  the  gloom  of  the  dust 

To  the  gloom  of  the  arches, 
Hopelessly  ranging, 

Striving  to  say, 
Love  is  unchanging, — 

Mourneth  for  aye  ! 

But  a  new  note  awakes  ! 

For  a  moment  doth  quiver, 
Like  a  sunbeam  that  breaks 

O'er  a  gloom-haunted  river  ; 
Hushed  is  the  grieving  ; 

Melodies  go, 
Tenderly  leaving 

The  sleepers  below  ! 
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Strong  grows  the  strain, 

Not  a  note  in  it  falters, 
But  it  lingers  to  gain 

A  fire  from  the  altars ; 
Richly  it  flows 

Where  mosaics  are  blended  ; 
Warmly  it  glows 

Where  colours  are  splendid  ! 

Where  windows  are  stained, 

Gorgeously  printed  ; 
Where  marble  is  veined 

Or  glowingly  tinted, — 
There  it  doth  render 

Something  of  passion, 
Something  of  splendour 

That  colour  can  fashion  ! 

Onward  it  sweeps 

Through  the  vista  of  aisles, 
O'er  the  Marble  that  weeps 

And  the  Cherub  that  smiles  ! 
And  its  theme  is  the  glory 

That  LIFE  can  achieve  ; 
The  fame  of  the  story 

The  Sleepers  did  weave  ! 

The  Worker  is  dead, 

But  his  Work  hath  not  perished ; 
The  Dreamer  hath  sped, 

But  his  Dream  shall  be  cherished. 
How  the  strains  tremble — 

Haunting  a  bust 
Shaped  to  resemble 

One  who  is  dust 
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But  waking  exalted 

They  soar  to  the  roof 
So  fretted  and  vaulted — 

Superbly  aloof ! 
And  the  melody  marches 

As  though  it  would  please 
With  the  grandeur  of  arches. 

The  grace  of  a  frieze  ! 

Then  it  floats  to  a  chair 

Ancient  and  faded, 
But  grown  to  me  there 

Richly  brocaded  ! 
For  the  Hope  of  a  Nation 

'Tis  gilded  and  set  ; 
A  high  jubilation, 

With  multitudes  met ! 

Hark  to  the  tale 

The  rhythms  are  telling  ! 
Monarch  is  pale, 

Anthems  are  swelling ; 
Touched  with  emotion, 

Monarch  is  crowned ; 
Hark  to  the  ocean 

Of  jubilant  sound  ! 

Clangour  of  bells ; 

Music  that  voices 
The  triumph  that  swells 

When  a  Nation  rejoices  ; 
Melodies  changing ; 

Strains  that  enthrall, 
Rolling  and  ranging, 

But  joy  in  them  all ! 
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Poem  in  Stone  ! 

Now  is  thy  glory 
Gilded  and  shown 

With  the  pomp  that  is  hoary  ! 
An  awe  and  a  wonder 

Its  majesty  brings  ! 
But  the  Dust  that  is  under 

Is  the  Dust  of  our  Kings  ! 

Thou  Tomb  of  the  Great ! 

Thou  Crown  of  the  Builder  ! 
Though  thy  glories  elate 

And  thy  beauties  bewilder, 
No  mortal  can  wander 

O'er  transept  or  nave, 
But  his  spirit  must  ponder 

The  goal  of  the  grave  ! 
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Constantia — /  have  loved  thee  long  ! 

And  in  this  lonely  midnight  hour 
I  '11  weave  for  thee  a  secret  song 

And  sing  it  to  this  fading  flower — 
This  little  rosebud  thou  didst  wear  ! 

I  stole  it  from  thy  gown  to-night ; 
It  hath  a  scent  of  thee,  I  swear — 

A  fragrance  from  thy  bosom  white  ! 

Constantia — /  have  loved  thee  long  ! 

But  thou  art  young,  and  fair,  and  free ; 
I  '11  tell  thy  flower,  in  this  my  song, 

How  hopeless  dear  thou  art  to  me  ! 
Full  forty  winters  with  their  snows 

Have  passed  and  touched  me,  leaving  trace  ; 
But  thou  ! — the  summer's  richest  rose 

Blends  with  the  lily  in  thy  face. 

Constantia  !  if  I  touch  thy  hand, 

My  heart  is  thrilled  with  secret  joy ; 
I  love  thee — canst  thou  understand  ? — 

With  all  the  ardour  of  a  boy, 
Blent  with  the  passion  of  a  man  ; 

And  yet — so  well  the  fires  are  pent — 
The  fires  thy  lightest  look  can  fan — 

That  thou  dost  deem  them  wholly  spent ! 
E 
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So  calm  I  seem  to  thee — so  cold  ! 

So  bronzed  and  bearded  is  my  look — 
Thou  deem'st  my  Tale  of  Love  is  told, 

And  closed  for  me  Youth's  magic  book  ; 
Ah,  well,  Constantia,  deem  it  thus  ! 

I  will  not  woo  thy  virgin  kiss  ; 
Since  Time  himself  divideth  us, 

I  will  not  bridge  the  wide  abyss. 

I  wonder  when  the  blow  will  fall, 

Constantia,  that  I  inly  dread  ? — 
When  Love  will  hold  thee  in  a  thrall, 

And  with  thy  lips  so  rosy-red 
Thou  wilt  bestow  a  shy  caress 

On  one  who  wins  what  I  must  miss — 
The  younger  man — who  '11  love  thee  less 

Than  I — who  know  a  love  like  this  ! 

Sometimes  I  smoke  my  faithful  pipe 

Here  in  my  lonely  room,  and  think 
The  hour  draws  nigh — thy  soul  is  ripe 

To  touch  that  cup  with  nectar'd  drink  ! 
And  I  shall  see  thee  in  thy  bloom 

Bend  o'er  it  with  thy  smiling  lips  ; 
And  I  shall  learn  the  utmost  gloom 

Of  one  whose  Sun  hath  found  eclipse  ! 

Ah,  well,  belov'd  one  !  such  is  Life — 

For  some  must  win  and  some  must  lose. 
May  he  who  wins  thee  for  a  wife 

Deserve  the  prize  that  I  would  choose. 
Farewell,  Constantia  .'  .   .  .  late  the  hour  ! 

I  do  but  whisper  in  a  song, 
To  this — my  little  stolen  flower — 

Constantia — /  have  loved  thee  long  ! 
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THE  Sultan  stood  in  his  regal  place, 

Engirt  with  cloth  of  gold  ; 
There  was  a  look  on  his  swarthy  face, 

Half-sated,  and  half-cold ; 
As  though  the  great  wide  world  for  him 

No  new  delight  could  hold. 

And  yet  to-day  he  should  rejoice 

With  sweet,  exceeding  pride, 
For  the  fair  Sultana  of  his  choice 

Was  standing  by  his  side ; 
The  loveliest  lady  in  all  the  land 

Was  now  the  Sultan's  bride  ! 

Her  eyes  were  soft  as  the  wild  gazelle's, 
And  dark  with  an  aniorous  dusk  ; 

Her  bosom  was  whiter  than  asphodel's 
Beneath  its  pearl-strewn  busk  ; 

And  the  breath  of  her  curved,  encarmined  lips, 
Was  sweeter  than  breath  of  musk. 

Deep  down  in  her  eyes  with  their  golden  gloom, 

Two  sunbeams  seemed  to  dwell ; 
Her  face  was  fair  with  the  delicate  bloom 

Of  a  pinky-tinted  shell ; 

And  her  bronze-gold  hair  'neath  its  priceless 
crown 

In  wonderful  ripples  fell. 
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'  Look  in  mine  eyes  ! '  the  Sultan  said, 
'Thou  Pearl  of  the  Orient  strand  ! ' 

And  he  touched  one  wave  of  her  jewelled  head 
With  his  dusky,  jewelled  hand  : 

'  Is  there  a  wish  within  thy  heart 
That  thy  lord  may  understand  ? ' 

His  Eastern  eyes,  so  dark  and  proud, 

Bent  o'er  her — nearer  still : 
'  If  thou  hast  a  wish  not  yet  avowed 

That  a  Monarch  might  fulfil — 
Then  speak,  on  this  thy  bridal  day, 

And  rule  the  Sultan's  will ! ' 

'There  is  no  wish  within  my  heart/ 

Her  dulcet  voice  replied, — 
'  No  hidden  dream  that  dwells  apart 

And  wakes  unsatisfied. 
Have  I  not  won  the  Sultan's  love — 

And  am  I  not  his  bride? 

'  But  here  within  thy  palace  proud 
Some  hearts  less  glad  than  mine 

May  own  a  wish  they  ne'er  avowed, 
Yet  cannot  quite  resign, 

But  that  the  Sultan  might  fulfil, 
As  though  the  wish  were  mine  ! ' 

The  Monarch  clapped  his  jewelled  hand, 

And  a  dusky  slave  drew  near. 
'  Go  forth,'  his  master  said,  '  command 

My  household  to  appear  ! 
Let  all  that  dwell  in  the  palace  walls 

Be  now  assembled  here  ! ' 
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So  all  were  brought  to  the  Sultan's  gaze, 

From  the  officers  of  his  crown 
To  the  lowest  slave  in  the  palace  ways, 

And  he  looked  them  up  and  down  : 
'  To-day,'  he  said,  '  is  a  bridal  day — 

The  Sultan  does  not  frown  ! 

1  If  there  be  a  wish  in  any  heart 

That  a  Monarch  might  fulfil, 
Then  speak — the  hidden  thought  impart, 

Nor  inly  guard  it  still ! 
I  have  won  the  Pearl  of  the  Orient  strand, 

And  this  is  her  sweet  will ! ' 

The  listeners  glanced  with  swift  surprise 

At  their  lord  in  his  regal  place ; 
But  kind  was  the  glance  of  his  almond  eyes 

And  the  smile  on  his  swarthy  face  : 
1  Speak — one  by  one,'  he  gently  said, 

'  The  Sultan  gives  thee  grace  !' 

So  one  by  one,  as  they  were  bid, 

Did  each  in  turn  essay 
To  utter  the  wish  in  the  bosom  hid, 

However  deep  it  lay ; 
And  many  a  voice  did  falter  then 

That  mandate  to  obey  ! 

And  one  had  sighed  to  wed  a  maid 

Who  twice  had  said  him  nay  ; 
And  one  had  hoped  for  the  richer  braid 

That  meant  a  higher  pay  ; 
And  one  had  pined  for  an  absent  friend, 

And  one  for  a  holiday  ! 
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And  oiie  desired  an  ancient  book — 

A  costly  Arabic  scroll ; 
And  one  with  envious  eyes  did  look 

On  a  curious  antique  bowl 
Of  rarest  pinky  granite  wrought, 

And  carved  to  charm  the  soul ! 

A  Nubian  longed  for  an  amulet 

To  shield  him  from  alarm, — 
A  golden  chain  whereon  was  set 

A  rich  Carnelian  charm  ; 
And  a  eunuch  sighed  for  a  band  of  gold 

To  wear  on  his  tawny  arm. 

The  Negro  menials,  one  and  all, 
Craved  bangles,  trinkets,  beads  ; 

But  a  bearded  Pasha  grave  and  tall 
Despised  such  trivial  needs — 

He  had  seen  in  the  tents  of  the  wild  Bed  wan 
Two  peerless  Arab  steeds  ! 

The  Harem  beauties,  every  one, 

Desired  some  richer  gem 
Than  they  had  flashed  beneath  the  sun, 

In  ring  or  diadem  ; 
And  yet  the  Sultan  long  had  showered 

His  richest  gifts  on  them  ! 

A  weary  time  did  the  Monarch  wait 

Till  every  wish  was  told, — 
For  the  Shadow  of  God  1  is  high  and  great 

And  mighty  to  enfold, 
And  they  that  serve  'neath  his  palace  walls 

Were  legion  from  of  old  ! 

1  One  of  the  Sultan's  titles. 
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But  now  at  length  the  irksome  task 

That  was  his  royal  will 
Was  ended, — there  was  nought  to  ask — 

There  was  but  to  fulfil ! 
Yet  stay  ! — there  was  one  youthful  slave 

Whose  voice  was  silent  still. 

It  was  a  graceful  Georgian  girl ; 

She  seemed  but  still  a  child, 
With  many  a  fair  and  clustering  curl, 

And  blue  eyes  deep  and  mild, 
And  the  look  of  one  whose  inmost  heart 

Is  soft  and  undenled. 

She  had  been  borne  by  bandits  bold 
From  her  home  beyond  the  wave, 

Against  her  will  she  had  been  sold 
To  be  a  Sultan's  slave  ! 

Her  parents  lived,  but  they  were  poor, 
And  only  gold  could  save  ! 

(  Methought  that  ended  was  my  task,' 

The  Sultan  smiling. said, 
'  But  is  there  nought  that  thou  canst  ask  ?  '— 

The  Georgian  hung  her  head, 
And  looked  upon  the  marble  floor. 

With  rich  mosaics  spread. 

The  Sultan  watched  her  where  she  stood, 

And  a  childlike  picture  made 
By  a  panelled  door  of  crimson  wood 

With  ivory  shapes  inlaid, 
'Mid  silver  leaves,  that  seemed  to  stir 

In  a  moonlit  forest  glade. 
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Like  one  who  almost  feared  reproof, 

And  scarcely  hoped  to  please, 
She  stood  beneath  that  vaulted  roof, 

Enriched  with  many  a  frieze  ; 
She  was  not  wholly  shy,  and  yet 

Not  wholly  at  her  ease. 

Against  the  glowing  frescoed  walls, 

The  inlaid  crimson  door, 
The  tesselated  rose-lit  halls, 

The  tinted  marble  floor — 
She  seemed  like  some  exotic  flower 

That  once  the  wildwood  wore  ! 

At  last  the  maiden  lifted  up 

Her  eyes,  cerulean  blue, 
And  limpid  as  a  hyacinth-cup 

All  drenched  with  morning  dew  ; 
'My  lord/  she  said,  then  hung  her  head, 

But  lifted  it  anew  : — 

'  Thou  hast  a  bird  in  a  golden  cage 

That  frets  the  whole  day  long, 
It  frets  and  fumes  in  a  mournful  rage, 

And  cannot  give  thee  song ; 
'Twas  lately  brought  from  the  woodland  wild, 

And  herein  lies  the  wrong.1 

1  Although  birds  born  and  bred  in  cages  may  be,  compara- 
tively speaking,  happy  and  contented,  except  for  the  migra- 
tory instinct,  there  is  no  doubt  that  birds  brought  from  the 
wildwood  into  cages  suffer  intensely,  and  I  grieve  to  say 
quite  a  secret  trade  in  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on  in  London. 
I  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  wild  birds  are  constantly 
snared  and  caged  by  a  certain  class  of  people,  and  kept  in 
cages  a  few  weeks,  to  be  then  sold  as  tame  birds.  I  have  seen 
such  birds  day  after  day  madly  dashing  themselves  against 
their  prison  bars,  and  some  have  fretted  to  death. 
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'  Perchance  it  pines  for  a  little  mate 

On  whom  its  heart  was  set, 
For  the  love  of  a  bird  is  very  great — 

It  never  can  forget ! 
The  dumb  things  love  with  a  faithful  love, 

And  fret  with  a  hopeless  fret. 

1  Perchance — though  caged  in  golden  bars — 

It  misses  the  wildwood  bowers, 
And  the  distant  glimmer  of  golden  stars, 

And  the  bloom  of  woodland  flowers, 
And  the  sound  of  leaves  that  softly  stir 

To  winds  and  pattering  showers. 

'  For  dear  is  freedom  ! — dear  and  sweet 

To  lives  both  great  and  small, 
From  the  untamed  brutes  in  their  wild  retreat, 

To  the  tiniest  worms  that  crawl ; 
And  dear  to  us,— but  to  the  birds 

The  dearest  boon  of  all ! 

'  For  they  can  pierce  the  azure  clear 

On  fearless,  buoyant  wing, 
Singing  the  songs  the  gods  may  hear — 

The  songs  we  cannot  sing, 
For  we  are  only  of  the  clod, 

And  to  the  clod  we  cling  ! 

'  Yet  e'en  for  us  it  would  be  hard 

To  be  caught  by  a  captive  chain, 
And  set  in  a  cage — though  golden-barred — 

Never  to  roam  again  ! 
And  could  they  wake  us  to  a  song, 

'Twere  but  a  captive  strain  ! 
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'  Now  might  I  bear  that  gilded  cage 
Where  the  forest  leaves  are  stirred, 

And  loosen  from  its  puny  rage 
That  little  grieving  bird — 

How  sweet  would  be  its  song  of  joy, 
Amid  the  greenwood  heard  ! ' 

The  fair  Sultana's  eyes  were  dim, 
She  moved,  and  softly  sighed  ; 

And  then  she  turned  her  gaze  on  him 
Who  claimed  her  for  his  bride : 

'  Thy  slave  hath  spoken  well,'  she  said, 
'Nor  be  her  wish  denied.' 

Then  spake  the  Sultan  :— '  Gentle  girl ! 

A  heart  as  kind  as  thine 
Is  like  the  glimmer  of  a  pearl 

That  in  the  dark  doth  shine  ; 
I  do  deplore  that  prisoned  bird, 

And  all  the  wrong  is  mine  ! 

'  But  now  look  up,  thou  dreamful  child  ! 

Go  ! — set  the  bright  bird  free  ! 
Restore  it  to  the  woodland  wild 

Where  it  doth  pine  to  be  ; 
And  the  freedom  thou  didst  crave  for  it, 

I  give  to-day  to  thee  ! 

1  The  bird  shall  in  the  wildwood  roam, 
Where  its  dear  mate  may  be  ; 

And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  far  home, 
By  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 

And  with  thy  dear  ones  there  shall  dwell, 
For  the  SULTAN  sets  thee  free  ! ' 
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So  she  bore  the  cage  to  the  greenwood's  heart, 

And  set  the  bright  bird  free  ; 
She  kissed  its  beak  ere  they  did  part, 

For  she  loved  it  tenderly ; 
And  it  fluttered  from  her  gentle  hand 

To  the  top  of  a  sycamore  tree  ! 

And  there  it  sang — in  the  woodland  ways — 

A  high  ecstatic  strain, 
So  rich  and  wild  and  full  of  praise, 

Twas  a  rapture  almost  pain  ; 
And  its  mate  came  out  from  her  lonely  nest, 

For  she  knew  her  own  again  ! 
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So  the  bird  went  back  to  the  woodland  wild 

Where  it  had  pined  to  be ; 
And  the  fair  .and  gentle  Georgian  child 

To  her  home  by  the  Caspian  sea  ; 
And  in  her  dreams  she  often  heard 

That  Song  of  Liberty  I l 

'  O  sunlike  Liberty,  with  eyes  of  flame, 

Mother  and  maid,  immortal,  stern  of  vow  ! 
Fairest  and  first  art  thou  in  name  and  fame, 
And  thou  shalt  wear  the  lightning  on  thy  brow  ! ' 

ERIC  MACKAY. 
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PROGRESSION 

(INSCRIBED  TO  DR.  ALFRED  RUSSELL  WALLACE,  F.R.S. 

A  pioneer  of  the  truths  of  Physical  Evolution,  and  a  trustful 
believer  in  the  Evolution  and  Progression  of  the  Soul) 

THE  night  was  calm  and  beautiful. — I  lay 
Beside  my  open  casement,  while  the  flowers 

That  would  not  yield  their  fragrance  to  the  day 
Flooded  with  heavy  scent  the  midnight  hours, 
And  hung  in  glimmering  beauty  from  their  bowers 

Like  languorous  Nilus  lilies  pensive  bent ; 
But  in  their  heavy  cups  that  gleam  so  fair 

The  moon-flowers J  coyly  keep  their  sweetness  pent 
Through  all  the  ardent  hours — the  sun's  despair  ! — 
But  to  the  night  unloose  their  odours  rich  and  rare! 

I  lay,  but  could  not  slumber  ! — I  could  hear 
The  loud  arresting  chorus,  strange  and  shrill, 

Of  numberless  cicalas  ; — far  and  near 
They  sang  their  songs  together,  sleepless  still ; 
And  through  the  summer  air  that  bore  no  chill 

I  turned,  anon  and  ever,  musing  eyes 
Towards  the  vast  pavilion  of  the  night — 

The  deep  and  cloudless  vault  of  Afric  skies, 

Begemmed  with  starry  spheres  superbly  bright, — 
A  mystery  to  the  soul,  but  to  the  sense  delight ! 

1  Flowers  of  the  Belladonna  plant,  frequently  called  '  moon- 
flowers,'  because  they  exude  their  fragrance  only  at  night. 
This,  the  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis  Belladone)  is  indigenous 
to  the  Cape,  and  distinct  from  Atropha  Belladonna. 
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Now  as  I  lay  thus  idly,  musing  oft 
On  the  vast  universe  around  me  spread, 

A  radiance  like  the  glow-worm's — clear  and  soft — 
Was  cast  athwart  my  chamber,  and  a  dread 
Awoke  within  my  soul — a  terror  bred 

By  vision  of  a  Phantom  ! — I  was  dumb 

With  mingled  fear  and  wonder  ;  but  ere  long 

The  unknown  being  murmured,  '  I  have  come 
To  bring  thee  hope  and  comfort  for  thy  Song, 
And  tell  thee  how  the  gods  repair  a  mortal's  wrong !' 

I  rose  and  faced  the  Phantom, — for  methought 
The  low,  the  gentle  whisper,  lulled  my  fears  ; 

I  marked  his  blood-red  mantle,  richly  wrought, 
And  as  it  were  impearled  with  myriad  tears, 
Or  with  the  glittering  dews  of  morning  spheres  ! — 

A  flowing,  mystic  mantle,  crimson-warm, 
And  lit  with  sparkling  gems  on  every  fold  ; 

But  girded  to  the  tall,  majestic  form 

By  hard  and  steely  cincture  glistening  cold, 
As  polished  pebble  smooth,  and  clasped  with  clasp 
of  gold  ! 

And  now  my  vision  pierced  the  silvery  veil 
That  fell  around  his  visage  ; — 'twas  a  face 

Most  beautiful  and  calm,  though  marble-pale, 

And  crowned  with  clustering  locks  of  classic  grace  ; 
But  in  the  dusky  eyes  I  saw  a  trace 

Of  7nelancholy  sadness  ; — then  I  knew 

That  though  he  came  to  me  from  realms  unknown, 

He  once  had  been  a  mortal,  passing  through 
The  earth  where  Sorrow  sits  and  makes  her  moan 
Amid  the  wan,  weird  light  that  smites  her   ebon 
throne. 
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'  Who  art  thou,  then  ? '  I  questioned  ; — '  whither  sent, 
And  wherefore  hast  thou  sought  me  through  the 
dark?' 

'  Fear  not ! '  the  Phantom  answered, — '  he  content 
To  know  that  I  am  one  whose  ears  do  hark — 
Whose  eyes  are  ever  bent  to  pitying  mark 

The  griefs  and  tears  of  mortals  ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  dark  and  very  dreary  ; — this  I  know, 

For  I  have  watched  thee  oft,  though  sighted  not, 
And  often  have  I  seen  thy  tear-drops  flow 
When  thou   didst  sadly  brood  upon  the  ancient 
woe — 

'  The  old,  the  weary  woe  that  haunts  the  world  ! — 
Life  preying  still  on  Life,  since  Life  began ; 

A  thousand  lurking  foes,  like  snakes  uncurled, 
To  pierce  with  poisoned  fangs, — to  blight  and  ban 
And  chill  with  craven  fears  Life's  little  span  ! 

And  Love  with  star-bright  eyes  and  honeyed  breath, 
Still  shadowed  ever  by  those  shapes  of  ill  ; 

And  ever  in  the  van,  mysterious  Death, 
Sombre,  and  sable-hued,  and  marble  chill — 
The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx — the  old  enigma  still  ! 

'  I  know — too  well  I  know — the  curse  of  earth  ! — 
Hunger  with  ravening  maw,  that  ruthless  feeds  ; 

Anguish,  and  fell  Disease  ;  and  War,  and  Dearth  ; 
And  the  brute  nature  with  imperious  needs 
Still  urging  mortals  on  to  ruthless  deeds. 

I  know  Life's  heritage — Time's  ancient  dower — 
His  immemorial  dower  of  blight  and  bane — 

The  Death's-head  grinning  'neath  the  rosiest  hour, 
And  in  the  sighing  winds  the  old  refrain — 
The  old  Promethean  cry — 'Pain,  pain,  for  ever  pain!' 
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'  Once — long  ago — in  ages  dim  and  dead, 

When  from  the  Simian  bonds  mankind  had  burst, 
I  was  a  man,  a  mortal, — but  I  shed 

The  life-blood  of  a  brother— deed  accurst  ! 

I  was  a  murderer  once,  for  blood  athirst ! 
I  was  not  punished  then — sometimes  I  felt 

Perchance  a  faint  remorse,  a  vague  regret — 
But  that  indeed  was  all, — 'twas  hard  to  melt 

Primeval  man  to  pity  ;  even  yet 

Some  souls  have  learnt  it  not,  or,  having  learnt, 
forget ! 

'  But  Time  with  winnowing  hand  and  tempering  touch, 
And  Pain  with  flail  and  thresher,  never  spare 

To  deal  with  callous  souls, — they  suffer  much, 

Perchance  through  many  lives !  .  .  .  At  last  they  care 
Another's  griefs  to  feel  and  woes  to  share. 

I  was  not  punished  then  ! — 'twas  mine  to  win, 
Through  many  weary  years,  oft  anguish-bowed, 

Progression  for  my  soul ;  and  for  my  sin, 

I  scaled  the  toilsome  heights  to  suffering  vowed  ; 
And  therefore  do  I  wear  this  robe  so  seeming  proud  ! 

'  Behold  this  mystic  robe — this  mantle  dyed 
With  warmth  of  vivid  crimson  ! — long  ago 

It  caught  the  hues  of  blood — a  crimson  tide 
That  from  a  brother's  veins  I  made  to  flow 
By  sharp  and  sudden  stab — by  furious  blow  ! 

Behold  these  limpid  gems,  like  tremulous  dews 
That  deck  with  liquid  fires  the  scarf  of  morn  ! 

These  jewels  were  my  tears — these  rainbow-hues 
Congealed  through  ages  long,  .  .  .  and  thus  was  born 
This  rich  and  radiant  robe,  that  Emperors  could  not 
scorn. 
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1  But  lest  I  should  forget  my  sin  so  dire, 

This  rainbow-glinting  robe — this  garb  sublime, 
That  seems  but  lucent  dews  and  lambent  fire, 

This  strange  and  splendid  vestment  woven  of  Time, 
Whose  gems  were  crystallised  in  Griefs  cold  clime- 
Is  girdled  by  a  belt  of  glistening  stone  ! 

'Twos  once  th'  accursed  tool  that  worked  my  shame  ! 
But,  shaped  to  cincture  smooth,  and  beauteous  grown, 
It  clasps  these  ambient  folds  of  changeful  flame, 
And  when  I  would  be  proud,  reminds  me  of  my  blame. 

'  But  ever  as  I  journey  on  my  way, 

This  chill  memento  slackens  ;  .  .   .  long  and  drear 

Hath  been  my  upward  path  ! — but  on  a  day 
Perchance  not  very  distant,  I  shall  hear 
The  snapping  of  its  clasp  so  golden-clear  ; 

And  then  the  joyless  stone  that  round  me  clings 
Will  fall,  and  find  oblivion, — then  my  soul, 

With  every  fetter  cast,  may  spread  its  wings, 
And  in  delicious  freedom  seek  its  goal 
Of  knowledge  and  of  joy,  where  spheres  of  gladness 
roll. 


'  Be  of  good  cheer,  sad  heart ! — there  is  a  road 
That  leads  past  mortal  ken  to  sunnier  slope, 

To  that  most  fair  demesne — the  bright  abode 

Where  broods  on  dazzling  wing,  immortal  Hope  ; 
And  e'en  the  lowest  souls  thereunto  grope  ; 

Yea,  even  the  worst  and  meanest,  thither  tend  ; 
All  painfully,  and  blindly,  through  the  sad 

Slow  cycles  of  the  ages,  they  ascend 
To  scale  Hope's  sun-lit  towers,  and  view  the  glad 
Elysian  hills  beyond,  with  calm  eternal  clad. 
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'  For  low  indeed  was  I,  whose  ruthless  hand 

Did  cut  Life's  golden  cord — the  high  god's  boon  ! — 

And  cast  a  spirit  adrift  from  earthly  strand 
Ere  yet  its  course  was  run, — untimely  soon  ! 
But  now — ah  now  !  I  grieve  if  in  the  June 

I  mark  some  singing-bird  that  loved  to  soar, 

Drop  songless,  lifeless,  from  the  sun-warmed  sky, 

Through  wanton  lust  of  slaughter  heard  no  more, 
Or  if  'neath  cruel  hands l  doth  helpless  lie 
Some  fond  and  faithful  brute,  untimely  doomed  to 
die! 

'  Sometimes  I  save  the  victim  ...  oft  my  tears 
Are  helpless  .  .  .  yet  not  hopeless  !     1  behold — 

Through  all  the  mists  of  Time,  the  veil  of  Years — 
The  trend  of  weary  centuries  heavily  rolled, 
Freighted  with  countless  lives  and  wrongs  untold, 

lint  nil  are  struggling  upward! — slayer  and  slain, 
Human  and  beast  and  bird,  and  friend  and  foe — 

O'er  Evolution's  path,  beset  by  pain, 

Press  on  through  spirit  and  flesh,  or  swift  or  slow, 
To  that  far  goal  sublime  that  lures  us  from  below  ! 

'  But  still  the  lowest  souls  must  longest  climb, 
And  lowest  are  the  cruel  I  yet  be  sure — 

Purged  by  a  thousand  fires  of  cleansing  Time, — 
The  cruel  will  grow  kind,  the  base  grow  pure  : 
The  dross  will  pass  away,  the  gold  endure. 

1  '  Mortal  agonies  that  scare 

The  heart  in  man,  to  brutes  thou  wilt  not  spare 
Are  theirs  less  sad  and  real  ?  pain  in  man 
Bears  the  high  mission  of  the  flail  and  fan, 
In  brutes  'tis  purely  piteous !' — (SiR  HENKY  TAYLOR.) 
F 
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Boasting  no  prouder  base  than  weed  or  worm, 
That  complex  body  of  thine  did  upward  strain 

From  protoplasmic  cell,  primordial  germ. 

Its  present  form  to  win,  and  power  to  gain,1 — 
E'en  so  may  lowest  souls  to  loftiest  heights  attain  ! 

'  But  now  I  must  begone  ! — too  long  I  stay ; 
For  soon  the  amorous-eyed  enchanting  Night 

Must  flee  the  golden  javelins  of  the  Day, 

Lest  some  too  dazzling  shaft  of  arrowy  light, 
Sped  from  that  heavenly  armoury,  far  and  bright, 

Should  pierce  her  passionate  heart  and  sweetly  slay  ; 
And  ere  the  East  be  red,  when  mists  are  white, 

And  all  the  wraiths  of  dawn  are  chill  and  grey  : 
'Tis  then  the  creeping  foe  doth  swiftly  smite,       » 
'Tis  then  the  ebbing  life  doth  fail  and  wing  its  flight ! 

'And  then,  oh,  then  it  is  that— hand-in-hand 

With  Death,  and  Sleep,  and  Silence, — like  a  ghost 

I  wander,  ever  wander,  o'er  the  land, 
Amid  a  phantom  throng,  an  eerie  host ! 
The  hours  before  the  dawn  do  need  me  most, 

For  when  the  creeping  mists  the  low  skies  veil, 
And  all  the  wraiths  of  dawn  are  chill  and  sad, 

'Tis  then  1  seek  the  dying,  wan  and  pale, 
And  whisper  to  them  of  some  Joy  they  had, 
To  sculpture  on  their  lips  a  smile  that  seemeth  glad. 

1  It  is  curious  to  read,  in  the  Texts  of  Taoism,  the  fanciful 
and  remarkable  conception  of  evolution  which  the  philosopher 
Kwang  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lieh-zze — an  evolution  begin- 
ning with  the  '  membraneous  texture '  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  and  ascending  through  lichens,  plantains,  grubs, 
butterflies,  to  a  bird  (called  the  Kan-yu-Ku)  which  in  its  turn 
produces  by  its  saliva  the  Shihksi  (pickle-eater),  and  from 
that  the  panther,  the  horse,  and  finally  the  man. 
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'  'Tis  then  I  seek  the  sick,  the  sad,  the  lost, 
The  hopeless  and  the  homeless, —  all  who  float 

Amid  the  Sea  of  Life  too  tempest-tost, 
Till  they  be  sunk  at  last  to  Stygian  boat, 
Where  Death  may  hold,  perchance,  some  antidote — 

Some  lulling,  soft  Nepenthe  conquering  pain  ! 
I  cannot  give  to  them  that  comfort  deep, 

But  I  can  soothe  them  softly,  till  they  gain, 
Perchance  a  little  while,  the  balm  of  Sleep  : 
And  I  can  waft  them  dreams  that  Peace  alone  doth 
keep. 

'  Be  of  good  cheer— farewell! '  the  Phantom  smiled — 
A  strange,  sweet,  lingering  smile,  of  charm  serene, 

Felicitously  calm,  divinely  mild, 

Yet  haunted  by  a  shadow  scarcely  seen — 

A  faint  and  fleeting  shade  that  might  have  been 

All  Melancholy's  own  in  some  dim  past ! 
'Twas  like  a  mirrored  cloud  from  skies  afar, 

In  azure-tinted  lake  a  moment  cast 
To  tinge  with  deeper  beauty,  more  than  mar, 
The  calm,  translucent  depths,  where  halcyon  waters 


And  when  the  smile  was  faded — while  that  bright, 
Unearthly  beauteous  face  enchained  me  still, 

E'en  as  I  gazed  it  vanished  !  .  .   .  through  the  night 
I  strained  my  eager  vision,  e'en  until, 
Athwart  the  summer  air  that  bore  no  chill, 

I  marked  his  robe  of  splendour  ! — on  and  on 
Towards  a  turf-clad  mountain's  billowy  crest 

He  sped  with  bird-like  motion — then  was  gone  ! 
And  1 — unslumbering  long,  and  care-opprest — 
Did  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  by  Phantom  comfort  blest! 
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A  LAMENT  FOR  MY  DOG  'SPOT' 

(WHO  WAS  DROWNED  BY  A  SOLDIEIl's  WIFE  AT  THE  CAPE 
IN  1902,  AGED  FOUR  YEARS) 

'  Ye  who  but  yesterday  sprang  to  us, 
Are  we  for  ever  bereft  of  you, 
And  is  this  all  that  is  left  of  you — 
One  little  grave  and  a  pang  to  us  ? ' 

O  little  lost  companion,  so  faithful  and  so  fond  ! 
'  Only  a  dog '  they  named  thee,  but  devotion  was 

thy  bliss. 
Through  the  countless  years  behind  us,  behind  us  and 

beyond. 

From  the  Wolf  and  from  the  Jackal,  thou  didst 
evolve  to  this — 

To   this — that  Love  could   rule  thee ;   thou  couldst 

learn  and  understand  ; 
To  this — that  human  friendship  was  thy  dearest, 

sweetest  goal ; 
For  when  thy  mistress  touched    thee  with  a    light 

caressing  hand, 

Thy  little  frame  would  tremble  with  the  rapture  of 
thy  soul. 

And  I — thy  mistress — loved  thee,  e'en  from  thy  natal 

hour ; 

I  prided  in  thy  winning  ways,  thy  pretty,  glossy  coat : 
And  in   the  high  intelligence    that  was  thy   native 

dower ; 

And  the  dark  beauty  of  thine  eyes,  that  strangers 
used  to  note. 
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All  canine  eyes  have  beauty,  but  thine  was  rich  and 

rare; 

Through  all  the  dumb  creation  there  is  a  wistful  look, 
But  thine  was  almost  human,  as  if  thou  fain  wouldst 

tear 

Some  little  leaf  of  knowledge  from  Nature's  wondrous 
book. 

Thine  had  a  haunting  softness,  an  earnest,  lustrous 

gaze, 
That  searched  the  eyes  of  mortals  with  questions 

dumb  but  deep ; 

Thine  had  a  tawny  darkness  enriched  with  golden  rays, 
As  though  a  truant  sunbeam  did  love  therein  to  sleep. 

O  little  lost  companion  !  alas — I  could  not  hear,1 
When  thou  in  dying  anguish  didst  shriek  for  me  to 

save ; 
The  murderous  hands  had  clutched  thee,  but  still  I 

was  not  near, 
Or  I  had  surely  saved  thee  from  that  untimely  grave. 

Yea — I  had  surely  saved  thee,  though  my  life  had 

been  the  cost, 

From  the  cruel  whelming  waters,  from  the  hands 
that  held  thee  down — 

1  'I  could  not  hear,'  because  of  'the  senses  folding  thick 
and  dark,'  but  if  I  had  heeded  a  psychic  warning  I  might 
perchance  have  guarded  our  little  household  pet  with  a 
special  vigilance,  for  only  one  week  before  he  was  done  to 
death  by  drowning,  my  husband,  my  European  housekeeper 
and  myself,  all  dreamed,  the  same  night,  that  Spot  was 
drowned  !  We  related  our  dreams  independently  the  next 
morning ;  they  varied  in  detail,  but  not  in  the  principal 
fact— death  by  water. 
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The  WOMAN'S  hands  that  held  thee !  till  all  the  life 

was  lost 

From  thy  warm,  white,  graceful  body  and  thy  lovely 
eyes  of  brown  ! 

Down  and  still  down  she  pressed  thee — still  downward 

to  thy  doom  ! 
But  long  and  fierce  the  struggle  ere  thine  agony  was 

o'er! 
Ere  piteous  cries  were  stifled—  ere  sunshine  turned  to 

gloom, 

The  gloom  of  Death  that  holds  thee,  for  ever,  ever- 
more ! 

Ah,  long  and  fierce  the  struggle  ! — for  thou  wert  glad 

and  gay, 
And  young  and  strong  and  lusty,  and  bonny  in  thy 

prime ; 

The  nights  brought  sweetest  slumber,  and  every  care- 
less day 

Was  but  a  happy  gambol  through  a  golden  summer 
clime  ! 

But  still  there  was  no  pity  for  thy  mistress  or  for  thee  ! 
Though  well  she  knew  I  loved  thee,  she  cast  thee  to 

the  night 

In  brutal,  black  injustice — without  a  single  plea  ! 
But  Time,  that  ( brings  revenges,'  may  set  the 
balance  right ! 

And  when  the  deed  was  finished,  and  all  for  thee  was 

dark, 

The  ruthless  woman  laid  thee  on  the  turf  anear  my 
door; 
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And  in  the  morn  I  found  thee,  bruised  and  stiff  and 

stark, 

Amid  the  grass  and  sunshine  where  thou  wouldst 
play  no  more ! 

I  gazed  in  sudden  horror,  I  spoke  thy  petted  name; 

In  the  glazed  eyes,  no  answer! — the  eloquent  tail  was 

still; 
No  joyous  bark  of  welcome,  no  bounding,  quivering  frame; 

No  fawning,  fond  caresses — no  glad,  responsive  thrill! 

A  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow,  of  foul  and  cruel  wrong ; 
A  momentary  blackness,  though  the  morn  had  beams 

of  gold ; 
A  sudden  pause  of  silence,  though  the  birds  were  making 

song; 

And  then  I  sadly  raised  thee — so  stark  and  stiff  and 
cold! 


O  little  lost  companion,  so  faithful  and  so  fond  ! 
Whither  away  thy    spirit,1  that  fleeted  with   thy 

breath  ? 
'Tis  thus  that  Love  would  question,  and    strive  to 

break  the  bond, 

'Twixt  the  marble  god  of  Silence  and  the  icy  lord 
of  Death  ! 

1  Among  many  barbaric  nations  there  is  held  a  vague  yet 
intuitively  fervent  belief  that  the  spirits  of  animals  continue 
to  exist  after  death.  The  Kaffirs,  the  Chippewas,  the 
Kookies,  the  Dyaks,  the  Siamese,  the  Osages,  and  even  the 
Arabs,  Spencer  tells  us,  all  share  in  this  belief ;  whilst  the 
Egyptians,  the  Aleutians,  the  Zulus,  the  Fijians,  the  Indians 
of  the  Pacific  States,  and  the  Yucatan  Indians,  either  enter- 
tain similar  ideas,  or  believe  in  metempsychosis. 
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But  the  icy  lord  is  silent,  and  the  marble  god  is  mute  ! 
We  only  know  that  '  Spirit'  mysteriously  doth  pass 
From   every   living  creature — the    human    and    the 

brute — 

Like  to  the  mists  of  morning,  or  the  dews  upon  the 
grass. 

In  many  a  devious  pathway,  Sorrow  and  I  have  met  ; 
But  thou  wert  like  a  sunbeam,  to  cheer  a  thorny 

way; 
'  Only  a  dog '  they  named  thee  ;  but  my  heart  will 

not  forget, 

Though  I  thus  untimely  lost  thee  from  the  precincts 
of  the  day. 

O  little  lost  companion,  so  faithful  and  so  fond  ! 
Thine  was  the  dying  anguish,  mine  is  the  living 

loss ; 
But  perchance  my  soul  may  find  thee  in  the  Land 

that  lies  beyond — l 

When  the  black  barque  of  Charon  hath  ferried  me 
across ! 

1  Does  this  hope  seem  irrational  to  the  orthodox?  Yet 
why  should  it  ?  Both  from  logic  and  metaphysics  we  learn, 
'  In  every  idea  is  implied  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
its  object,'  and  that  '  Whatever  the  mind  conceives  includes 
the  idea  of  possible  existence,  or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing 
we  imagine  is  absolutely  impossible.' 

Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  the  animals  we  love,  or  have 
loved,  may  live  again ;  we  must  logically  believe  that  they 
do,  if  we  believe  our  own  spirits  survive  death,  for  are  we 
not  all  one  essence,  one  breath  ?  Herbert  Spencer  says :  '  If, 
then,  a  man's  breath  is  that  other  self  which  goes  away  at 
death,  the  animal's  breath,  which  also  goes  away  at  death, 
must  be  its  other  self  :  the  animal  has  a  ghost ! ' 
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A  PHANTASY  OF  REINCARNATION 

(INSCRIBED  TO  ADELE) 

I 

FRIEND  of  my  youth !  dost  thou  remember — how  in 

our  girlhood's  early  prime, 
Ere  Hope  was  but  a  dying  ember,  and  gladness  but  a 

distant  chime, — 
We  had  one  fancy,  'mid  the  rest,  that  most  amused 

and  pleased  us  best? 

On  Fancy  there  is  no  restriction  ;  it  culls  a  flower 

from  every  clime, 
And  can  invent  some  pleasing  fiction — grotesque — 

romantic — or  sublime — 
To  suit  the  present  or  the  past,  or  e'en  a  future  age 

forecast ! 

Of  several  former  incarnations,  our  spirits  kept,  we 

thought,  a  trace ; 
We  could  recall  our  habitations  amid  a  proud  and 

ancient  race ; 
And — quite  apart  from  Creed  of  Buddh — we  knew 

we  lived  before  the  Flood. 
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We  had  some  hazy  recollections  of  each  successive 

mortal  birth ; 
And  could  recall  some  dear  connections,  in  dim  and 

distant  years  of  earth,— 
Some  ancient  relatives,  whose  dust  has  mingled  long 

with  Hertha's  crust ! 

For  me — I  could  remember  waking — (from  what  abyss, 

ah,  who  shall  say  ?) 
To  see  the   rosy  dawnlight    breaking   o'er   Persian 

gardens  fair  and  gay  ; 
And  when  I  woke,  the  date  would  be  some  several 

hundred  years  B.C.  ! 

I  was  the  daughter  of  Cambyses  ;  and  yet  my  spirit 

seemed  to  know 
That   Egypt — land   of  great  devices — had   been   my 

birthplace  long  ago ; 
And  still  the  fancy  would  beguile,  that  I  was  cradled 

by  the  Nile  ! 

One  day  two  bright  and  beauteous  Searabs  from  tomb 

in  Abydos  were  brought, 
And  given  to  me  by  wealthy  Arabs. — Of  flashing  ruby 

one  was  wrought, 
And  one  of  azure  gleaming  cold,  with  lapis-lazuli 

and  gold. 

I  took  the  gift  with  much  elation  ; — of  sacred  Scarabs 

thus  possest, — 
The  Emblems  of  th'  Egyptian  nation, — I  wore  them 

ever  on  my  breast, 
Caught  by  a  slender  golden  chain,  and  crystal  heart 

of  crimson  stain. 
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I  dwelt  within  my  father's  palace, — I  was  in  softest 

raiment  drest  ; 
I  drank  from  many  a  golden  chalice,  with  many  a 

glittering  gem  was  blest ; 
And  dreamlike  'neath  the  summer's  dome,  arose 

the  beauty  of  my  home. 

'Twas  built  of  fairest  alabaster,  and   marble  tinged 

with  rosy  glow, 
O'er  many  a  beautiful  pilaster,  and  graceful  column 

white  as  snow  ; 
Its  halls  were  rich  with  treasures  rare,  and  fragrant 

all  its  gardens  fair. 

Beneath  those  slender  pillars  gracing  the  entrance  to 

my  father's  doors, 
Sometimes  I  wandered,  idly  pacing  upon  the  tinted 

porphyry  floors — 
Tinted  with  purple  and  with  red,  from  wild  Arabia's 

rocky  bed. 

Sometimes  I  dreamed  of  distant  mountains,  whence 

marble  came  for  those  fair  walls — 
Those   pillars   bright — those  sculptured    fountains — 

those  tinted,  tesselated  halls  ; 
Methought  I  saw  the  ancient  site  of  Alabastron's 

quarries  white. 

'Twas  strange,  but  I  was  ever  yearning,  'mid  perfumed 

halls  or  bloom-lit  bowers, 
To  pierce  the  desert, — ever  turning  my  fancy  through 

the  dreamful  hours 
Towards  that  old,  alluring  Land  encompassed  by 

the  glittering  sand  ! 
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Ever  of  Egypt  I  was  dreaming  ! — the  porphyry's  tint, 

the  marble's  grace, 
The  ruby  glow  or  azure  gleaming  of  Scarabs  wrought 

by  ancient  race, — 
My  Theban  necklace  softly  bright— my  crystal  heart 

of  ruddy  light, — 

The  emeralds  glittering  on  my  finger, — the  Memphian 

bracelet  on  my  arm, — 
Could  waft  me  where  I  loved  to  linger — to  Egypt  with 

her  mystic  charm, 
And  bid  my  wandering  fancy  stray  by  lonely  deserts 

far  away. 

Methought  I  saw  that  porphyry  glowing  in  quarries 

of  Gebel  Dukhan, — 
Those  emeralds  hid  where  Nile  was  flowing  to  crystal 

rocks  at  Assuan, — 
The  felspar  crystal  rich  and  red,  through  which  its 

cataracts  forced  a  bed. 

Methought  I  heard  those  cataracts  thunder  by  granite 

rocks  all  cloven  and  cleft, 
With  half-hewn  obelisks  lying  under,  and  half-cut 

columns  prostrate  left 
In  lonely  quarries  worked  of  old  for  mighty  Kings 

with  projects  bold. 

I  could  not  hear  the  hammers  falling,  where  syenite 

and  granite  shone  ; 
Nor  hear  the  workmen's  voices  calling, — those  ancient 

quarrymen  were  gone ; 
But  to  their  quarries,  lone  and  deep,  I  called  them 

from  their  dreamless  sleep. 
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Across  the  desert,  wild  and  lonely,  I  saw  them  glide — 

a  spectral  throng  ! — 
But  heard  the  rush  of  cataracts  only,  or  shriek  of 

birds  with  pinions  strong. 
A  moment    more — the    spectres   fled,   the   desert 

passed,  the  Dream  was  dead  ! 

Methought  I  saw  my  Scarabs  shining  upon  a  bosom 

dark  and  cold, — 
Upon  a  Mummy  lone  reclining  in  some  sarcophagus 

of  old ; 
I  shuddered  as  I  stooped  to  mark  the  gruesome 

form — the  features  dark  ! 

I  turned  away  and  left  It  sleeping  'mid  all  the  offer- 
ings Love  devised, — 

Those  amulets  from   danger   keeping, — those   orna- 
ments that  once  It  prized  ; 

Those  alabaster  vessels  set,  with  wine  and  unguents 
needed  yet ! 

The  Vision  fled — the  spell  was  broken  ! — I  touched  the 

Scarabs  that  I  wore  ; 
I    knew  that  they  were  deemed   a  token  the  Dead 

should  rise  and  live  once  more, 
And  placed  upon  the  Mummy's  breast,  to  symbol 

waking  after  rest. — 

To  symbol  Kephera,  self-created  ;  of  gods  and  men  the 

fount  and  source  ! 
To  whom  Egyptians  dedicated  the  Scarabseus  on  its 

course, 
Rolling  its  strange  and  fertile  ball — a  type  of  Him 

— the  fount  of  all  ! — 
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To  symbol  Ra,  the  child  of  splendour,  who  from  the 

Lotus-flower  is  born. 
Revived  in  Hathor's  bosom  tender  to  burst  in  beauty 

on  the  morn ; 
To  symbol  Ra,  who  daily  dies,  in  Hathor's  breast 

anew  to  rise  : — 

To  speak  of  Life  first  generated  to  thrill  the  globe 

with  God-like  breath, — 
To  speak  of  Life  resuscitated — of  resurrection  after 

death ; 
'Twas  strange  that  Hope  could  bear  a  bud   from 

Beetles  in  the  Nilus'  mud  ! 

The  Nilus ! — Still  I  saw  it  wending  its  ancient  and 

mysterious  way ; 
It  hath  no  source,  nor  any  ending,  the  old  Egyptian 

fables  say  ! 
It  is  a  god,  a  mystic  dower, — the  source  of  Egypt's 

pride  and  power. 

I  marked  its  course  through  many  changes  :  between 

two  deserts  now  it  swept ; 
And  now  'mid  endless  Nubian  ranges,  where  lonely 

Ethiopia  slept ; 
And  now  its  banks  were  deserts  dread,  and  now 

with  palm  and  lotus  spread. 

II 

I  dwelt  within  my  father's  palace, — I  was  in  softest 

raiment  drest ; 
I  drank  from  many  a  golden  chalice,  with  many  a 

glittering  gem  was  blest ; 
And  mine  were  vassals  to  command,  and  pleasures 

mine  on  every  hand. 
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But  Pleasure — Syren  of  the  ages — could  me  but  fitfully 

entice ; 
For  Knowledge — Mistress  of  the  Sages — enchained  me 

with  her  high  Device ; 
And  still  I  deemed  it  passing  sweet,  to  sit  and  listen 

at  her  feet. 

I  had  a  venerable  Master   amid   the    Persian    Magi 

found — 
A  pupil  of  great  Zoroaster,  and  one  for  learning  far 

renowned ; 
In  many  an  art  and  science  versed,  for  knowledge 

he  was  still  athirst. 

He    bore  a  noble    patronymic,   but  chose  a  calm, 

secluded  lot ; 
And  in  researches  strange  and  chymic,  his  rank  and 

riches  were  forgot, — 
His  greatest  pleasure  still  to  pore  some  curious  page 

of  cryptic  lore. 

But  in   his  youth  he   loved   to    travel ;    yet    in   his 
wanderings  ever  sought 

Some  web  of  Knowledge  to  unravel ;  and  when  in 

Egypt  he  was  taught 

The  magic  rite,  the  potent  spell,  that  can  the  un- 
seen sprites  compel — 

Oh.  how  I  begged  him  to  unfold  it  ! — the  powerful 

charm — the  secret  rite  ! 
But,  smiling,  he  would  still  withhold  it,  although  he 

said,  '  'Twas  simple  quite, 
But   ere   its   secret  could  be  won,  much  must  be 

learned,  and  much  be  done.' 
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My  Master  was  a  Sage — a  Mystic  ;  and  he  had  climbed 

Chaldean  towers. 
To  use  a  language  Cabalistic,  and  learn  of  Divination's 

powers, 
And  comprehend  the  subtle  sway  of  planets  cycling 

on  their  way. 

But  though  he  knew  of  secret  forces  within  the  starry 

spheres  concealed, 
He  ofteuest  watched  them  in   their  courses  for  all 

astronomy  revealed ; 
He  had  not  seen  canals  in  Mars,  but  he  was  versed 

auent  the  stars. 

And  though  he  dabbled  in  predictions,  nor  any  skill  in 

magic  lacked, 
He  had  most  earnest  predilections  for  science  that  is 

termed  '  exact ' ; 
While  scorning  not  th'  Occultist's  lore,  he  studied 

science  more  and  more. 

Deride  not  magic — careless  glancers  on  realms   ye 

learnt  not  to  command  ! 
Perchance  those  ancient  Necromancers  had  merely 

learnt  to  understand 
The  power  that  lies  within  the  Soul,  to  call — create 

— compel — control ! 

My  Master  knew  those  strange  inscriptions  upon  my 

Scarabseus  traced ; 
Within  the  tombs  of  great  Egyptians,  those  glittering 

gems  had  once  been  placed  ! 
Their  hieroglyphics  told,  he  said,  that  they  were 

Charms  to  guard  the  dead. 


One  day  I  stood,  in  reverie  sinking,  when  he  would 

fain  my  fancies  learn  ; 
I  said  that  'I  was  only  thinking  the  souls  of  mortals 

might  return,  — 
From  sleep  of  death  might  often  rise,  to  wear  an- 

other mortal  guise/ 

'My  child,'  he  answered,  'thou  hast  lighted  upon  a 

fancy  strangely  wise  ! 
It  holds  a  truth  that  is  not  sighted,  save  by  the  few 

whose  inner  eyes  — 
The  mystic  Vision  of  the  Mind  —  can  look  before, 

and  glance  behind. 

A 

'  But  since  the  fancy  thus  did  find  thee,  I  will  unseal 

thine  inner  sight, 
And  loose  the  bonds  of  sense  that  bind  thee,  and  free 

thee  to  the  astral  light  ; 
And  evermore,  thy  mortal  track,  shall  hold  some  gleams 

to  light  thee  back  !  ' 

He  ceased  —  then  touched  my  forehead  lightly,  and  on 

me  fixed  a  steadfast  look  ; 
I  felt  the  spell,  and  shivered  slightly,  —  for  who  that 

curious  gaze  could  brook  ? 
I  felt  my  body  sway  and  fall,  and  then  'twas  dark- 

ness —  darkness  all  ! 


But  now  'twas  Light  !  —  my  soul  was  taking  its  happy 

flight  to  realms  of  Day  ; 
I  saw  the  astral  sunlight  making  a  flood  of  brightness 

o'er  my  way  ;  • 

I  stood  upon  a  mountain  lone,  with  shining  tracks 
beneath  me  shown  ! 

G 
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And  one,  that  merged  in  endless  distance,  was  thus 

inscribed : — ( Behold  thy  Past, — 
Thy  earliest  birth — thy  first  existence — revealed   in 

panorama  vast ! 
And  evermore,  thy  mortal  track,  shall  hold  some  gleams 

to  light  thee  back.' 

0  wondrous  sight !  my  soul  was  waking  (from  what 

abyss,  no  mortal  knows  !) 
To  see  the  rosy  dawn-light  breaking  where  Menes 

reigned — where  Memphis  rose  ! 
I  looked  on  Menes  in  his  power, — on  Memphis  in 
her  happiest  hour.         t 

1  saw  the  earliest  Pharaoh  enter  his  glorious  temple, 

where  it  crowned 
The  mighty  city's  lofty  centre  with  giant  walls,  whose 

granite  frowned ; — 

His  face  was  swart,  his  eyes  were  proud  ;  his  mien 
was  meek,  his  head  was  bowed. 

His  head  was  bowed  in  precincts  holy, — he  was  the 

first  of  that  great  line 
Who  to  the  gods  alone  were  lowly  ; — whose  double 

crown  was  Victory's  sign ; 
His  head  was  bowed,  though  he  did  force  the  very 

Nilus  from  its  course  ! 

To  mighty  Ptah  the  pile  was  lifted,  but  many  a  god 

was  worshipped  there ; 
And  clouds  of  incense  softly  drifted  from  many  an 

altar  gleaming  fair ; 
Temple  'mid  temple  stretched  away,  to  catch  the 

golden  beams  of  Ra  ! 
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While  thrilling  anthems  rose  victorious,  my  lordly 

monarch  often  passed 
Within  those  temples  fair  and  glorious — those  temples 

wonderful  and  vast ; 
And  oft  on  me  he  gently  smiled,  though  I  was  but 

his  Harpist's  child. 

I  was  Karama,  the  sole  daughter  of  Amen-aru, — he 

who  dwelt 
Amid   the   palms   by   Nilus   water ;    and    he   whose 

melodies  could  melt 
The  hearts  of  all  who  ever  heard  his  trembling  lyre 

divinely  stirred. 

I  loved  him  ;  and  entranced  I  listened  when  woke  his 

harp  with  witching  sound  ; 
1  loved  the  sacred  wave  that  glistened  where  Kamit l 

spread  her  soil  around ; 
And  when  to  girlhood  I  had  grown,  I  loved  Ameii- 

hetep — my  own  ! 

I  loved  my  home  so  calm  and  vernal ;    I  loved  my 

Monarch — he  whose  name, 
'  Menes,  enduring  and  eternal,' — hath  carved  itself  a 

deathless  fame  ; 
I  prided  in  his  titles  high,  his  temples  lifted  to  the 

sky  ! 

And  proud  was  I  of  Memphis, — fashioned  on  such  a 

grand  colossal  plan  ! 
I    loved  her   with  a  love  impassioned,   and  oft  her 

majesty  would  scan, 

Breathing  her  loftiest  title  then — '  Great  Hat-Ka- 
Ptah,  admired  of  men.' 

1  Old  name  for  Egypt. 
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But  past  her  gardens  fair  and  blooming — her  temples, 

palaces,  and  towers, 
I  saw  the  hills  of  Libya  looming  ;  and  I  would  leave 

her  scented  bowers 
And  palmy  groves  by  zephyrs  fanned — to  wander  to 

the  burning  sand  ! 

Beyond  the  banks  where  Nile  was  gleaming, — past 

Memphis  with  her  countless  lights, 
From  homes  of  Love  and  Laughter  beaming — I  saw 

the  Empire  that  was  Night's  ; 
I  saw  the  hills  of  Libya  loom  above  the  desert's 

lonely  gloom. 

Thus  lived — thus  loved  I — till  I  glided  to  peaceful 

Death  ; — but  woke  once  more, 
By  reincarnate  impulse  guided — but  now  'twas  on  a 

Persian  shore ; 
My  life  in  Memphis  ceased  to  be,  some  several 

thousand  years  B.C.  ! 


Ill 


The  vision  fled  ;  the  dream  was  ended — the  panorama 

faded  quite ; 
The  scenes  dissolved — my  soul  descended  from  that 

sublime  and  astral  height ; 
My  body  left  its  deathlike  trance, — I  woke  to  meet 

my  Master's  glance ! 
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I  searched  his  face  with  awe  and  wonder. — O  magic 

Power  that  thus  could  rend 
The  curtains  of  the  Past  asunder,  and  bid  my  spirit 

comprehend, 
And   know  at  last,    with   knowledge   clear — why 

Egypt's  name  to  me  was  dear  ! 

There's   nothing   can    be   predicated  of  that   most 

curious  thing,  the  soul, — 
For   'tis   so  soft  reincarnated,  it  floats   about  from 

pole  to  pole  ! 
Sometimes  we  're  Whites — sometimes  we  're  Blacks, 

but  memory  seldom  bears  the  tax. 

Each  change  of  scene  brings  down  the  curtain, — 'tis 

but  Mahatmas  peep  behind  ! 
I  'm  no  Mahatma,  that  is  certain  !  and  yet  my  spirit 

seems  to  find 
A   clue  to  much   that  once  be-chanced ;   though 

some  may  say,  I  've  but  romanced. 

Well !  'tis  the  charm  of  all  romances,  that  still  un- 
certainty is  found ; 

And  'tis  uncertainty  enhances  the  charm  of  reincar- 
nate round ; 

Sometimes  we're  born  'neath  hovel  walls,  some- 
times we  wake  in  palace  halls. 

But  this  is  quite  a  dissertation,  and  I  must  chain  my 

truant  Muse. — 
I  woke — 'twas  in  a  lofty  station, — though   scarcely 

one  my  soul  should  choose ; 
On  me  great  Menes  oft  had  smiled,  and  now  I  was 

Cambyses'  child  ! 
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I  was  the  King  Cambyses'  daughter — a  Princess  of 

that  Persian  race 
Whose  conquering  hosts  with  fearful  slaughter  did 

proud  Psammetichus  displace, 
And  robbed  him  of  the  Pharaohs'  throne  that  he 

by  force  had  made  his  own. 

I   was  not  glad — I  sorrowed    rather,   when  in   our 

peaceful  Persian  home 
The  lust  of  conquest  seized  my  father,  and  bade  him 

from  his  kingdom  roam, 
To  lead   his  glittering  armies  on  where  dazzling 

skies  of  Egypt  shone. 

But  Fortune's  star  was  steadfast  o'er  him,  to  light  his 

path,  by  slaughter  dyed  : 
The  Might  of  Egypt  quailed  before  him, — Pelusium's 

gates  were  flung  aside  ; 
His  was  the  deathless,  high  renown — to  win  and 

wear  the  Pharaohs'  crown  ! 

The  red  crown  of  the  North,  entwining  the  white 

crown  of  the  South — he  won  ! 
The   Pharaohs'   double   crown,   combining    to   mark 

their  Empire  of  the  Sun — 
Their  vaunted  Kingdom  stretched  of  yore,  from 

sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 

When  with  that  diadem  high  and  splendid  my  father's 

conquering  brow  was  crowned, 
A  lofty  name  with  it  was  blended — a  kingly  agnomen 

was  found ; 
1  Child  of  the  Sun '  (whom  all  adore)  —Ram-e-sut — 

was  the  name  he  bore  ! 
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The  hour  befell  when  I  departed  from  that  fair  home 

where  I  had  passed 
Childhood  and  girlhood,  peaceful-hearted,  to  follow 

him  whose  lot  was  cast 
Where  I  had  known  my  earliest  birth,  in  dim  and 

distant  years  of  Earth  ! 

O  curious  Chance  !    that  thus   had  brought  me  to 

where  the  skies  o'er  Kamit  smile — 
That  in  my  Persian  home  had  sought  me,  to  bear 

me  to  the  land  of  Nile  ! 
It  was  the  same — yet  not  the  same — for  Egypt  now 

had  spread  her  fame. 

For  now  the  Pyramids  were  frowning,  colossal  as  the 

Pharaohs'  pride ; 
And  lofty  monuments  were  crowning  that  wondrous 

land  on  every  side  ; 
Gigantic  rose  the  works  of  Man,  to  live  beyond 

his  fleeting  span  ! 

How  great  the  toil — how  sad  the  toilers  !   but  high 

Ambition  sought  to  cheat 
Time  and    Decay,   the  twin   despoilers : — The  task 

was  hard,  the  triumph  sweet ; 
Though   ages  fade  and  Empires  fall,  the  Pharaohs' 

tombs  outlive  them  all/ 

Alas,  the  Pharaohs  !  whither  vanished  ? — for  strong 

Assyrians  long  had  worn 
Their  peerless  crown,   whilst  they  were  banished  ; 

and  then  Psammetichus  had  torn 
Th'  Assyrian  monarch  from  his  sway ;    and  now 

the  Persians  ruled  the  day  ! 
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Alas — the  Pharaohs !  Time  hath  meted  to  them  the 

measure  that  they  gave  ; 
But  though  at  last  in  life  defeated,  in  Death  they 

breast  oblivion's  wave ; 
Though  ages  fade  and  Empires  fall,  the  Pharaohs' 

tombs  outlive  them  all! 

0  curious  chance !  that  thus  had  guided  my  foot- 

steps to  the  haunts  of  yore  ! 

1  saw  the  sacred  wave  that  glided  'mid  Lotos  banks 

by  Memphian  shore  ; 

But  I,  who  lived  when  Memphis  rose,  was  now  the 
daughter  of  her  foes  ! 

I  sought  for  Memphis — swift  I  found  her,  and  roamed 

the  haunts  remembered  well ; 
Alas  for   Memphis !    Kings  had   crowned   her,   but 

Kings  with  her  had  ceased  to  dwell ; 
It  was  not  yet  her  darkest  hour,  but  time   had 

wrecked  her  ancient  power. 

Alas  for  Memphis ! — Memphis  fashioned  on  such  a 

grand,  colossal  plan ; 
I    viewed    her    now    with    grief  impassioned  —  such 

waning  majesty  to  scan  ; 
And  wept  to  hear  my  father  tell,  how  'neath  his 

armies — Memphis  fell ! 

But  past  the  banks  where  Nile  was  gleaming, — past 

Memphis  with  her  thousand  lights, 
From  conquered  homes  in  mockery  beaming,  I  saw 

the  Empire  that  was  Night's  ; 
I   saw  the    Sphinx — Harmachis    loom,    above    the 

desert's  lonely  gloom. 
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'Twas  strange,  but  I  was  ever  turning  from  groves  of 

cedar  and  of  palm, 
To  pierce  the  desert ! — ever   yearning  towards   the 

Sphinx  whose  face  was  calm  ; 
O'er  gleaming  Nile, — o'er  violet  hill, — my  vision 

strained  towards  him  still ! 

When  Menes  reigned  I  had  not  found  him,  but  now 

he  towered  in  calm  repose 
Where  mighty  pyramids  loomed  round  him — where 

Khupi-Khut  enormous  rose ; 
Sublime  he  towered,  uplifted  high  'twixt  burning 

sand  and  burning  sky. 

'  Hu  of  Harmachis,'   thus  they  named   him  ! — '  The 

Watchman,'  with  his  steadfast  gaze, 
And  'mid   the   shifting  sands  they   framed   him — a 

Changeless  Thing  in  changeful  ways  ; 
I  lived  and  loved  beneath  his  smile, — '  Harmachis, 
Guardian  of  the  Nile  !  ' 

I  saw  the  Libyan  whirlwinds  drifting  their  glittering 

sands  around  his  base ; 
I  saw  the  lonely  Night  uplifting  her  veil  of  Shadows 

o'er  his  face  ;  4 

And  still  my  fancy  strove  to  mark  his  distant 

image  through  the  dark  ! 

I  watched  him  'neath  the  sunrise  glory — I  watched 

him  when  the  moonbeams  fell, 
And  still  I  strove  to  read  the  story  his  smiling  visage 

seemed  to  tell, 
But  mocking — mystic — sweet  yet  lone,  it   baffled 

still — that  smile  of  stone  ! 
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The  years  have  passed,  the  ages  perished,  but  still 

the  desert  Sphinx  survives  ! 
And  in  my  Ego  still  is  cherished — despite  its  chain  of 

different  lives — 
The  selfsame  instinct  that  of  yore  impelled  me  to 

the  Libyan  shore ! 

But    where  is   Memphis! — where    her    splendour    of 

temples,  palaces,  and  towers  ? — 
The  regal  pomp  that  did  attend  her  ? — her  charm  of 

gardens,  groves,  and  bowers  ? — 
Ask  of  her  Dead! — some  wandering  ghost  may 

answer  thee  from  that  pale  host ! 

Oh  where   is    Memphis? — where    her    glory? — ask    of 

Sakkara  dark  and  dread  ! 
Those   desert  tombs  sublime   and   hoary — that   vast 

Necropolis  lonely  spread — 
May  from  their  gloomy  depths  disclose,  where — 

vast  and  splendid — Memphis  rose  ! 

Oh  where  is  Memphis  ? — where  her  token  ? — ask  of  her 
granite  blocks  displaced, 

Her  scattered  bricks  and  ^relics  broken,  that  strew 

the  desolate  sandy  waste  ; 

Ask  of  the  palms  that  mournful  bend,  some  frag- 
ments of  her  stones  to  tend  ! 

Oh  where  is  Memphis  ? — Ask  it  only  of  owls  and  bats 

that  haunt  the  night — 
The  night  that  broods  so  sad  and  lonely,  above  the 

plains  that  mark  her  site ; 
Tis  these  alone  remain  to  tell  where   Memphis 

rose — where  Memphis  fell. 
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The  years  have  passed,  the  ages  dwindled,  since  first 

I  saw  the  desert  rise, 
But  in  my  Ego  then  was  kindled  the  mystic  spark 

that  never  dies — 
The  spark  that  lures  our  spirits  back  to  seek  some 

dear  though  distant  track. 

'  Hit  ofHarmachiis ! ' — still  he  calls  me  through  death 

and  distance,  time  and  space  ! 
The  modern  birth  that  now  befalls  me  hath  kept  me 

absent  from  his  place, 
But  still    my  fancy   strives    to   mark   his   distant 

image  through  the  dark. 

And  in  my  dreams  I  often  wander  upon  the  shores 

of  ancient  Nile, 
Or  by  the  lonely  desert  ponder  the  riddle  of  the 

Sphinx's  smile, 
For, — mocking — mystic — sweet  yet  lone — it  baffles  still 

— that  smile  of  Stone! 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  HEART'S  DELIGHT 

A  FRAGMENT 

(INSCRIBED  TO  THE  MELANCHOLY  GENIUS  OF  THE  LATE 
JAMES  THOMPSON,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  f  CITY  OF  DREAD- 
FUL NIGHT  ') 

OUR  home  of  tinted  marble  lifted  high 

Its  fair  and  dreamlike  beauty  to  the  deep 

Cerulean  glory  of  a  tropic  sky, 

Veiled  in  the  violet  Noon's  voluptuous  sleep, 

Or  flushed  with  peerless  rose  of  dawnlight  tender, 

Or  painted  with  the  Sunset's  vivid  splendour, 

And  purple  vestments  that  superbly  sweep. 

It  was  a  home  of  Beauty,  set  apart 
And  consecrate  to  Love, — a  Poet's  dream 
Fashioned  in  fairest  marble  ! — and  the  Art 
That  crowns  Humanity  with  skill  supreme 
Enriched  that  bright  abode  with  many  a  treasure  ; 
And   there    Love's  fitting    handmaid — witching 

Pleasure — 
Went  sailing  with  us  down  Life's  halcyon  stream. 

Ours  was  a  trinity  of  Love,  for  we — 

Who  dwelt  within  that  mansion  sans  alloy, 

That  home  of  light  and  gladness — were  but  three — 

Father  and  Mother,  and  a  laughing  boy. 

But  they  were  one — my  father  and  my  mother  ! — 

Two  radiant  souls  made  perfect  in  each  other, 

And  I  the  seal  and  token  of  their  joy  ! 
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My  father  was  a  Roman, — one  who  bore 

A  proud  patrician  name,  a  title  old ; 

But  he  was  careless  to  the  inmost  core 

Of  stem  Convention  and  her  fetters  cold  ; 

Rank's  high  observances  his  spirit  fretted — 

They  cramped  his  soul,  he  said  ;   and  round  him 

netted 
Those  glittering  meshes  that  like  steel  controlled. 

Twas  at  the  best,  he  said,  a  glittering  Care, 
That  rigidly  to  Custom  paid  its  toll, — 
This  Rank  that  many  envy — others  wear 
Only  because  they  must ;  and  his  young  soul 
Threw  off  the  yoke,  refusing  to  be  moulded  ; 
For  he  was  Nature's  child,  and  high-enfolded 
With  haunting  whispers  of  the  mystic  Whole. 

He  searched  the  Soul  of  Things  ;  he  sought  to  gain 

Elusive  secrets  of  the  cosmic  plan  : 

He  sought,  as  others  seek,  though  still  in  vain, 

The  Origin  of  Life,  that  baffles  man ; 

For  the  gods  guard  it  still — that  inmost  centre, — 

Holy  of  holies  that  we  may  not  enter  ! 

The  primal,  vital  Source,  whence  All  began  . 


My  mother  was  of  English  birth,  and  kept 

A  dear  remembrance  of  her  childhood's  home  ; 

Sometimes  my  father  sighed,  and  could  have  wept 

O'er  the  lost  majesty  of  ruined  Rome ; 

But  she  would  smiling  tell  of  brooklets  flowing  ; 

And  beds  of  daffodils,  and  cowslips  blowing, 

In  emerald  meadows  past  the  trackless  foam. 
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And  she  was  fair — my  mother — with  the  clear 
Transparent  beauty  of  her  Saxon  race  ; 
The  tinted  charm,  so  delicate  and  dear, 
That  makes  the  fairness  of  au  English  face 
Like  the  pale  magic  of  a  white  rose  shining 
Amid  the  bowers  of  June,  and  amorous  twining 
With  rosy  blossoms  bending  from  their  place. 
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SONNET— TO  A  COLD  IN  THE  HEAD1 

AVAUNT — avaunt !  thou  sniffling  parasite  ! 

Thou  sneezing,  snuffling,  uninvited  guest  ! 

I  '11  have  a  hot  bran-poultice  on  to-night, 

For  thou  art  creeping  down  towards  my  chest ! 

Behold    these    gooseberry    eyes  ! — they    once    were 

bright ! 

Behold  this  beetroot  nose,  to  kerchief  pressed  ! 
'Twas  once  a  Grecian  joy — my  heart's  delight ! 
But  in  a  mustard-bath  my  feet  shall  rest ! 
Go  ! — bring  me  boiling  stout  stewed  up  with  onions, 
And  linseed  boiled  with  liquorice — hell-broth  potions  ! 
I  '11  swallow  anything,  from  bees  to  bunions — 
From  pins  to  poultices — from  lints  to  lotions, 
So  I  may  thus  avenge  each  damaged  feature, 
And  drive  thee  out  to-night,  thou  croaksome  creature ! 

1  When  a  girl,  I  sat  up  all  one  night  in  a  belated  but  frenzied 
attempt  to  gain  two  prizes  offered  for  the  best  humorous  story 
and  poem  !  I  won  both,  to  my  amazement  and  delight ;  and 
resolved  never  to  go  in  for  anything  of  the  kind  a  third  time, 
lest  I  should  tempt  failure.  But  while  suffering  last  winter 
from  a  severe  cold  in  the  head,  I  hastily  but  fervently  '  dashed 
off '  these  lines,  and  no  doubt  won  the  first  prize  because  the 
symptoms  described  were  genuine. 
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SONNET— TO  MARY  JANE 

'Tis  with  true  joy  that  I  am  now  inditing 

A  sonnet  unto  thee — yclept  '  The  Slavey ' ! 

Methinks  I  see  thee  in  thy  attic  writing 

A  tender  billet-doux  to  Dick  or  Davy, 

Or  Jim  or  Jack,  in  Army  or  in  Navy, — 

Or  is  he  'on  his  beat'  whom  thou  art  plighting? 

It  matters  not,  poor  child  ! — 'Go  !  cook  the  whiting, 

Fetch  up  the  coals,  and  do  not  spill  the  gravy. 

Run  !  there 's  a  knock  !  (how  smutty  now  your  nose 
is!) 

Hark  !  baby 's  screaming, — fly  !  he  must  be  carried  ! 

(Be  thankful,  Mary,  that  you  are  not  married  !) 

When  you  have  scrubbed  the  floor,  arrange  these 
roses ' ; 

And  so  it  goes  with  thee — thou  Nymph  much- 
harried  ! — 

From  the  grey  break  of  dawn,  till  twilight  closes  ! 
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SONNET— TO  A  MOUSE 

'  I  'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union, 
An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion, 
An'  fellow-mortal ! ' 

'  To  a  Mouse ' :  BURNS. 

POOR,  wee  brown  Mouse  !  I  will  not  seek  to  smite  thee 

With  the  keen  lances  of  my  polished  wit — 

For  we  are  Vertebrata — closely  knit 

By  backbone  kinship  ;  and  it  doth  delight  me 

To  hear  thee  nibbling,  nibbling,  bit  by  bit, 

The  bread  and  cheese  I  throw. — I  would  invite  thee 

To  share  my  lonely  hearth,  and  fearless  sit, 

But  the  landlady's  cat  would  swiftly  blight  thee, 

And  the  landlady's  self  would  have  a  fit ! 

Poor,  timid,  bright-eyed  Mouse  !  I  '11  not  affright  thee, 

Nor  trap,  nor  poison  thee — though  '  Vermin  '  writ ! 

There  was  a  poet  once,  who  did  indite  thee 

A  sympathetic  song,  and  turned  his  plough 

Lest  he  should  hurt  or  crush  e'en  such  as  thou  ! 
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'ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 

Tommy 
Brown 
Fell 
Down  ! 

Jug 

Smashed, — 
Milk 
Splashed  ! 

Spoiled 
Clothes, — 
Scratched 
Nose ; 

Much 
Dirt,— 
Little 
Hurt  ! 

Mother 

Came, 

Cried 

'  Shame  ! ' 

(Always 
.   Tumbling, 
Causes 
Grumbling !) 
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Tommy 
Howled, 
Father 
Scowled. 

Cissie 

Laughed, 

Brother 

Chaffed  ! 

• 

Cow 
Stared, 
Nobody 
Cared  I 

Father 
Said : 

1  Tommy — 
BED  ! ' 

Tommy 
Yelled 
And 
Rebelled  ! 

Doggie 
Licked, 
Tommy 
Kicked ! 

Tommy 
Tarried, 
Mother 
Carried 
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Up 

Stairs, — 
Who 
Cares  ? 

Toys 

Scattered  ; 
Nothing 
Mattered  ! 

(Tommy's 
Temper 
Idem 
Semper  /) 

Clothes 
Tucked ; 
Thumb 
Sucked. 

Tommy 
Fretted, 
Mother 
Petted. 

Father 
Smiled  : 
'  Naughty 
Child!' 

Cissie 
Kissed 
Tommy's 
Fist. 
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Brother 
Laurie 
Also 
Sorry. 

Tom 

Repented ; 
All 
Relented  ! 

Troubles 
Ended  : 
Sleep — 
Splendid  / 

1  I  had  not  intended  to  include  this  effusion  in  this  volume, 
but  send  it  in  at  the  last  minute  to  please  a  friend  who, 
with  that  beautiful  candour  which  is  the  distinguishing  trait 
of  true  friendship,  tells  me  it  will  serve  to  lighten  the  general 
melancholy  of  verses  pitched  in  that  minor  key  which  is  so 
inevitable  to  the  effusions  of  a  minor  poet !  But  what  except 
hopeless  pessimism  could  be  expected  from  a  world-weary 
adult  who,  at  the  infantile  age  of  nine  years,  started  to  keep 
a  diary,  and  opened  it  thus :  '  I  am  very  bad  to-day,  and  am 
in  a  most  lonely  mood  ;  but  the  day  does  not  agree  with  me 
in  that  mood ;  it  is  a  bright  beautiful  day,  the  sky  is  blue,  a 
gentle  breeze  stirs  the  leaves,  and  everything  is  bright  of 
nature's  growth  except  me,  poor  body  ! ' 
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SONG   OF  THE   LONDON   MAN 

(AN  EXTRAVAGANZA,  IN  THREE  PARTS)  ' 

PART  I 

'  That  man  who  says  he  is  tired  of  London,  confesses  that 
he  is  tired  of  existence !' — (DR.  JOHNSON.) 

I  HAVE  often  left  thee,  London !     I  have  wandered 

very  far  ! 

I  have  dared  the  Eastern  desert  with  a  toiling  caravan  ; 
I  have  sweltered  in  Sahara,  and  shivered  in  Kazan  ; 
Have  frozen  in  Yakutsk,1  and  melted  in  Makran, 
And  broiled  in  breezeless  Muscat — the  old  port  of 

Oman — 
'Mid  wandering  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Kurds — the  sons 

of  111 yat  clan  ; 
'Mid  Indians,  Syrians,  Belochees,  and  many  a  proud 

Afghan  ! 
I   have  seen  the   bastioned   towers  that  frown   o'er 

Kandahar ; 
And  the  White  Land,  Kordofau,  in  the  Black  Land, 

the  Sudan  ! 
I   have  gathered  pearly   manna  -  from   the   oaks  of 

Kurdistan, 

1  Yakutsk  is  certainly  the  coldest  place  on  earth,  for  its 
average  temperature  is  about  16°  of  our  Fahrenheit,  i.e.  48° 
below  freezing-point ! 

2  This  curious  vegetable  substance,  known  to  Europeans  as 
manna,  is  called  in  Turkish  'Kudref-halvassiz,'  or  the  'divine 
sweetmeat.'  The  Kurds  gather  it  for  food  from  the  dwarf  oak. 
Sometimes  they  make  it  into  sweetmeats  to  sell  at  the  Mogul 
market. 
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And  slept  beneath  the  pepper-vine  on  the  ooast  of 

Malabar ; 
And  gazed   on  Nature's  pyramids1  in   Kasif  Pacha 

Khan; 
And  plucked  the  Semal's  crimson  mips,  where  Indian 

rivers  ran ; 
And  looked  in  eyes  that  languished  in  the  tea-shops 

of  Japan  ! 

I  have  rambled  high  and  low,  I  have  wandered  to 
and  fro ; 

I  have  cowered  before  the  Khamsin  blowing  torrid 
from  the  south, 

And  the  Black  Wind  2  blowing  from  the  east ;  this 
also  do  I  know — 

The  terror  of  the  Sherki  that  is  greeted  as  a  foe  ! 

I  have  felt  the  chilly  Mistral  from  the  mountains  of 
the  snow  ; 

I  have  seen  the  wild  waves  flow  where  the  Monsoon- 
tempests  blow, 

And  the  wild  Pamperos  waken  where  the  pampas- 
reeds  are  shaken  : 

The  Sirocco's  scorching  kiss  I  have  often  sought  to 
miss, 

And  the  hug  of  the  Harmattan  from  the  region  of 
the  Drouth  ! 

I  have  masked  before  the  Puna  where  its  biting 
breath  doth  go, 

And  the  coming  of  the  swift  Simoon — I've  met  it, 
lying  low, 

And  felt  it  sweeping  o'er  me  like  a  blast  from  hellish 
mouth  ! 

1  Natural  pyramids  of  Koumbet. 

2  Arabs  calls  it  'The  Sherki,'  or  'Easterly,'  but  Kurds  call 
it  'Baya-rish,'  or  'Black  Wind.' 
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/  have  net  my  wandering  sails  to  all  the  winds  that 

blow  ! 
But  still  there  is   a   haven   that   my   heart  can   ne'er 

forget ; 
Though  my  restless  barque  must  go,  it  will  return,  1 

know, 

And  for  a  little  while,  at  least,  its  roving  anchor  set 
By  the  lights  of  London  Town 
Where  they  flicker  up  and  down 
'Mid  the  throbbing  of  the  pulses  where  the  Tides  of  Life 

are  met ! 

I  have  sailed  the  blue  .^Egean,  and  have  seemed  to 

hear  a  paean 
Of  wild  triumphant  music  from  the  Grecian  armies 

pealed, 
When  I  saw  each  promontory  of  Homer's  deathless 

story — 
The  very  rocks  that  Nestor  saw  returning  from  the 

field  ;— 
The  cliffs  that  looked  on  Menelaus  when  the  Trojans 

had  to  yield, 
And  the  face  that  was  his  joy,  had  caused  the  fall  of 

Troy, 
By  the  might  of  flawless  beauty  that  a  woman's  face 

may  wield  ! 

I  have  gazed    on  sacred  On,1  with  all  its  learning 

gone, 
But  the  date-palm  bending  still  by  the  Fountain  of 

the  Sun, 
And  the  bright  acacia-trees,  still  responsive  to  the 

breeze — 

1  Heliopolis. 
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The  Works  of  Nature  left  us,  but  the  Works  of  Man 

undone  ! — 
Save  only  where  doth  rise,  'neath  the  deep  Egyptian 

skies, 
Another   hoary  token  of  the    Fame    the   Pharaohs 

won  ! — 

A  single  granite  block,1  hewn  from  the  rose-red  rock, 
With  many  a  curious  hieroglyph  upon  its   surface 

traced  ; 

And  only  here  and  there  doth  its  stately  beauty  bear 
A    mark    of  slow-wrought    ruin,    or    a    hieroglyph 

effaced, — 
Yet  for  full  four  thousand   years,  'neath  Nature's 

smiles  and  tears, 
It  hath  stood  upon  the  selfsame  site  where  first  the 

Pharaoh  placed. 

Borne  by  no  envious  hand,  to  deck  an  alien  land, 
It  doth  remain — a  monument  unmoved — and  undis- 

graced  ! 

And   in   those    gardens    fair^    I   have   breathed   the 

ambient  air 

That  welcomed  Cleopatra  with  a  lingering,  soft  caress, 
When  she    planted  there  of  yore   the    balsam-trees 

that  bore 
The  fragrant  balm  of  Gilead,  with  its  power  to  heal 

and  bless. 

'Neath  the  barren  rocks  of  Aden  I  have  seen  the 
camels  laden 

1  Obelisk  of  Pharaoh  Osirtesen  I.,  oldest  in  the  world,  in 
its  original  site,  and  sister  to  the  obelisk  which  stands  on  the 
Thames  embankment. 

2  Gardens  of  Heliopolis. 
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With  strange,  barbaric  merchandise  for  far  Arabia 

bound ; 

In  the  gardens  of  Beyrout  I  have  tasted  luscious  fruit, 
With  the  snow-clad  peaks  above  me,  and  the  deep 

blue  sea  around ; 

In  the  orchards  of  Cabul  I  have  made  it  quite  a  rule, 
To  be  happy  as  a  schoolboy  where  the  fruits  and 

flowers  abound  ! 

I   have  been  pointed    out — and  'twas  a    truth,   no 

doubt  !— 

The  very  place  where  Nemesis  did  overtake  Sapphira ; 
I  have  felt  sad  and  solemn  by  each  white  Corinthian 

column, 
That  doth  alone   remain  to  mark   the  grandeur  of 

Palmyra 

When  it  rose,  a  city  fair,  'mid  the  desert  hot  and  bare, 
An  oasis  bright  and  calm  with  the  shelter  of  the  palm, 
And  the  sound  of  falling  waters  like  the  murmur  of  a 

lute. 
Ah,   sweeter  to  the  ears    than    the  music    of   the 

spheres, 
Was  that  sound  of  falling  waters  to  the  traveller  and 

his  brute  ! 

I  have  been  shown  the  spot  where  the  hapless  wife  of 

Lot 
Was  crystallised  to  what  is  now  quite  common  on  our 

table, 

Because,  in  looking  back,  she  displayed  a  painful  lack 
Of  the  philosophic  intellect  that  never  is  unstable  ! 
In  the  streets  of  Istambul,1  I  have  recollected  school, 

1  Constantinople. 
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And  a  sacred  story  taught  me,  that  I  never  quite  was 

able 

To  believe  or  understand — for  it  told  me  of  a  land 
Where  each  one    spake    a  different    tongue,   from 

mortals  white  to  sable  ! 

I  used  to  think  it  strange, — but  in  Istambul  range, 
And  the  jostling  crowds  among,  you  will  hear  each 

separate  tongue 
That  was  spoken  by  the  jabbering  men  who  built  the 

tower  of  Babel ! 

I  have  found  the  Southern  Cross,  but  have  felt  a  sense 

of  loss 
When  I  saw  no  more  above  me  the  familiar  Polar 

star  ! 
I  have  been  borne  along  'mid  a  strange  and  motley 

throng 
In  Capetown  and  in  Cairo  and  the  streets  of  Zanzibar  ! 

But  London,  London,  London!   who  ne'er  hath  dwelt 

with  thee, 
Hath  never  touched  the  Centre  where  the  Tides  of  Life 

are  met — 
Hath  never  felt  the  blood-beat  in  the  heart  of  things  that 

be, 
Hath  never  known  the  fever  that  the  soul  may  ne'er 

forget ! 

And  London,  London,  London  !  it  is  thy  voice  that  calls  ! 
I  could  hear  it*  myriad  murmurs  in  the  lands  beyond 

the  foam, 
Could  trace  the  Abbey's  grandeur  and  the  gloom  of  old 

St.  Paul's, 
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Uplifting  o'er  thy  feverish  ways  its  calm  and  sombre 

dome ; 
The  murmurs  oft  would  haunt  me,  like  an  echo  that 

enthrals, 
The  vision  oft  would  taunt  me,  like  a  dream  that  fades 

and  falls, 
And  soon  or  late  I  would  return  to  my  haven  and  my 

home, — 
For  thine  the  spell  to  lure  me  back  wherever  I  might 

roam! 


PART  II 

'  The  passion  for  crowds  is  nowhere  feasted  so  full  as  in 
London.  The  man  must  have  a  rare  recipe  for  Melancholy 
who  can  be  dull  in  Fleet  Street !  .  .  .  Often,  when  I  have 
felt  a  weariness  and  a  distaste  at  home,  have  I  rushed  out  into 
the  crowded  Strand,  and  fed  my  humour,  till  tears  have  wetted 
my  cheek  for  innumerable  sympathies  with  the  multitudinous 
picture,  which  she  never  failed  to  present  at  all  hours,  like 
the  scenes  of  a  shifting  pantomime.' — (CHARLES  LAMB.) 

'  I  think  the  full  tide  of  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross.' 

(DR.  JOHNSON.) 

LONDON,  London,  London  !  in  many  a  distant  land 

I  have  seemed  to  hear  the  echoes  from  the  clamour  at 
thy  heart  ! — 

I  hare  pictured  all  the  traffic  in  the  long  and  glitter- 
ing Strand — 

The  luggage-laden  cabs  that  enter  or  depart ; 

The  flunkeys  on  their  seats,  and  the  policemen  on 
their  beats, 
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And  the  guardians  of  the  traffic  where  patiently  they 
stand, 

Chilled  by  the  snows  of  winter — by  the  sun  of  summer 
tanned  ! 

But  statuesque  they  stand,  and  wave  a  magic  hand — 

An  autocratic  hand,  that  rules  thy  mighty  mart  ! 

And  politely  still  they  answer  the  timid,  stranger- 
band — 

The  people  who  are  flurried  by  the  clamou*  at  thy 
heart ! 

A  gloomy  hearse  with  a  corpse  inside  ; 

A  wedding-coach  with  a  rosy  bride ; 

An  Arab  steed,  a  humble  moke  ; 

A  coster's  curse  and  a  cabman's  joke  ; 

A  statesman's  brougham,  a  dustman's  cart ; 

A  load  of  bricks,  and  a  landau  smart ; 

A  royal  mail-coach  black  and  red  ; 

A  grand  barouche  with  cushions  spread  ; 

A  four-in-hand  and  a  prison  van 

With  gloomy  gratings  meant  to  ban ; 

And  the  horny  hand  of  a  fruiterer's  man 

Pushing  along  his  loaded  truck  ; 

And  the  urchins  tossing  coins  for  luck  ; 

And  the  bicycles  darting  in  and  out ; 

And  the  eager  newsboys  rushing  about ; 

An  omnibus-driver  hailing  his  fellow ; 

A  workhouse  ambulance  painted  yellow  ; 

A  rumbling  van,  a  lumbering  lorry  ; 

A  line  of  hansoms  stretching  far, 

And  the  mournful  swish  of  a  motor-car 

That  seems  in  a  terrible  hurry  ! 

The  coach  of  a  duke  and  a  coster's  barrow  ; 

The  yelp  of  a  dog  and  the  chirp  of  a  sparrow  : 
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A  blowsy  couple  upon  their  way 

To  chant  some  ballad  doleful-gay — 

To  sing  some  street-song's  cheerful  strain, 

In  voices  that  no  doubt  contain 

Something  to  give  us  an  inner  pain  ! 

A  learned  Egyptologist,  with  a  rather  absent  mind  ; 

An  ample-browed  philanthropist,, 

And  a  beggar  who  has  him  on  the  list. 

Following  on  behind, 

A  dashing  Guardsman — quite  aware 

That  he  possesses  a  killing  air  ! 

A  doctor  with  a  thoughtful  look  ; 

A  student  with  a  heavy  book  ; 

A  barrister  with  a  puzzled  frown 

As  though  some  problem  weighed  him  down  ; 

A  widow  robed  in  recent  grief; 

A  priest  who  hurries  to  give  relief 

To  some  poor  soul  whose  span  is  brief. 

And  stumbles  over  a  shuffling  thief  ! 

A  business  man  with  a  hasting  mien  ; 

A  natty  nurse,  a  nun  serene  ; 

Ladies  clad  in  silks  and  laces 

And  the  pride  of  ancient  birth  ; 

Damsels  full  of  dainty  graces, 

Robed  in  gowns  of  worth  ; * 

Strolling  girls  with  painted  faces, 

And  a  pathos  in  their  mirth  ! 

Shabby  men  whom  drink  debases, 

Slouching  round  the  liquor -places 

With  an  inner  dearth  ! 

Hags  with  scarce  a  woman's  traces, 

Mumbling  on,  with  tottering  paces, 

Clinging  still  to  earth  ! 

1  N.B.  Neither  a  pun  nor  an  advertisement ! 
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The  workers  and  the  drones, 
The  beauties  and  the  crones, 
And  the  butcher  and  the  baker  and  the  cheerful 

undertaker — 

All  jostling  side  by  side  amid  thy  mighty  mart ! — 
Riding,  driving,  standing,  walking — 
Sighing,  groaning,  laughing,  talking  ! — 
All   mingled   up  together  'mid  the  clamour  at  thy 

heart, — 
Mingled,  and  yet  divided  !  together,  yet  apart ! 


London,   London,   London !    who   ne'er  hath   dwelt 

with  thee, 
Hath  never  touched  the  centre  where  the  tides  of  life 

are  met ; 
Hath  never  felt  the  blood-beat  in  the  heart  of  things 

that  be, 
Hath  never  known  the  fever  that  the  soul  may  ne'er 

forget ; 

Hath  never  felt  the  magic  of  the  grey-blue  tender  mist, 
That  haunts  thee  like  a  mystic  veil  with  golden  sun- 
beams kissed  ! 
Sometimes,  'tis  true,  it  deepens  to  the  black  November 

fogs, 
When  our  lungs  and  constitutions  are  all  'going  to 

the  dogs ' ; 
But  even  in  November  fog  we  cling  sometimes  to 

thee, 
Though  we  know  the  sun  is  shining  bright  on  shores 

beyond  the  sea  ! 

London,  London,  London  !  we  do  not  always  flee  ! 
Even  in  black  November  fog  we  cling  sometimes  to 

thee ; 
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Strange  shapes  around  us  loom,  in  the  deep  Cimmerian 

gloom, 
With  the  lost  pedestrians  coughing,  and  the  naughty 

urchins  scoffing, 
And  the  beggars  ceased  from  doffing  the  caps  we  can- 

not see  ! 
With  the  cabbies   loudly   bawling,    and   the   horses 

slowly  crawling,  — 

Except  when  they  are  falling  to  gain  a  broken  knee  ! 
With  the  hansoms  all  colliding,  and  the  'buses  on  the 

siding, 
And    the  patient  policemen   guiding,   though   they 

know  not  where  they  be  ! 
With  the  yellow  lamps  a-glariug,    and  the  torches 

wildly  flaring, 
And  the   drivers  all  a-swearing   with    a    wondrous 

harmony  ! 
With  the  lovers  ceased  from  billing,1  and  the  vehicles 

from  filling, 
And  the  motor  cars  from  killing  —  with  their   high 

velocity  — 

Straying  cats  and  dogs,  frightened  fowls  and  frogs  ; 
Brown,  or  Jones,  or  Moggs,  out  upon  the  spree  ; 
Thoughtless   children  hopping,    ladies   been  a-shop- 


And  their  precious  parcels  dropping  as  they  try  to  turn 

and  flee  ! 
Oh,  though  they  still  are  willing,  the  motors  cease 

from  killing, 
While  November  fogs  are  filling  the  lungs  of  You  and 

Me! 
The  motor-men  feel  lowly  now  that  they   must  go 

slowly, 

1  Billing  and  cooing. 
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And  their  language  is  not  holy, — indeed,  'tis  rather 

free  ! 
While  they  crawl  along  like  hearses,  they  are  not 

reciting  verses, 
But   breathing   muffled   curses  like   the    heathenish 

Chinee ! 


London,    London,    London  !    e'en    in    thy    fearful 

fogs, 
When  our  lungs  and  constitutions  are  all  '  going  to 

the  dogs,' 
We   may  find  some  compensations,   for  some  there 

surely  be, 
To  keep  our  hearts  from  pining  for  the  shores  beyond 

the  sea  ! 
For  the  beggars  cease  from  doffing  and  from  whining 

piteouslie, 
And    the    motors    cannot   kill   us   with    their   high 

velocitie  ! 
Though  soot  and  sulphur  fill  us,  the  motors  cannot 

kill  us ; 
The  beggars  cease  from  doffing,  and  the  lovers  too  are 

coughing  ! — 
They  may  quite  ignore  the  scoffing  of  blase  You  or 

Me!— 

But  they  've  got  to  stop  their  '  spooning,'  their  sigh- 
ing and  their  mooning, 
While    November    fog    is    chilling    every    amorous 

ecstacie ! 
Enamoured  Youths  and  Misses   peck  no  more  their 

stolen  blisses, 
Duck  their  heads  no  more  for  kisses,  when  they  think 

we  cannot  see ! 

I 
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Oh,  though  they  still  are  willing,  the  motors  cease 

from  killing, 
And  the  lovers  cease  from  billing,  while  November 

fog  is  filling, 
And  most  unkindly  chilling  the  gaze  that  can't  be 

thrilling, 
And  the  lungs  that  can't  be  breathing  forth  a  reckless 

rhapsodic ! 

So,  London,  London,  London  !  we  take  thee  as  thou 

art, 
With  all  the  black  November  fogs  that  are  of  thee  a 

part, — 

For  e'en  in  their  Cimmerian  gloom  some  compensa- 
tions be  ! 
Though  soot  and  sulphur  fill  us,  the  motors  cannot 

kill  us, 
And  though  the  motorists  be  near,  their  charms  we  cannot 

see  ! — 
Chaffeurs  so  grim  and  sooty,  and  Woman  with  her 

beauty 

Encircled  and  enshrouded  in  a  hideous  panoplie  ! 
We    sigh    not    for    caresses,    when    lovely    Woman 

dresses 

In  a  costume  that  distresses  the  dreams  of  Chivalrie  ! 
When  she  glares  at  him  through  goggles,  the  warmest 

lover  boggles 
If  he  thinks  he  ought  to  kiss  her  or  take  her  on  his 

knee. 

Take  her  on  his  knee  ! — Oh,  that  could  never  be 
While  she  is  enshrouded  in  a  hideous  panoplie  ! 
Motor-cap,  and  cloak,  and  veil,  make  the  lover's  heart 

to  fail, 
But  the  goggles  make  him  quail, — chill  his  ecstacie  ! 
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Though  he  doesn't  want  to  grieve  her,  he'd  almost 

rather  leave  her, — 

Almost  could  deceive  her,  and  '  go  upon  the  spree/ 
To  seek  some  rose  without   a  thorn,   some   damsel 

fair  who  might  not  scorn, 
And  ne'er  would  make  him  feel  forlorn  with  hideous 

panoplie ! 
Who   would   never   make  him    quail  with   a  thick, 

obscuring  veil, 
A  huge  and  manly  mackintosh,  a  pancake-hat,  and 

GOGGLES  ! 
For  there  be  things,    my   masters,    that   make  the 

lover  fail, 
Till  he  doesn't  want  to  kiss  his  Love, — or  if  he  tries, 

he  boggles  ! 
For  it   really  isn't  easy,  when  she's  muffled  every 

feature, 

And  he  feels  a  little  '  freezy,'  while  she's  like  a  deep- 
sea  creature ! 

Oh,  he  sighs  not  for  caresses,  when  his  Angelina  dresses 
In  a  costume  that  distresses  every  soft  and  tender  wish  ! 
He  'd  rather  lose  a  '  fiver,'  than  of  a  kiss  deprive  her, 
While  she 's  something  'twixt  a  diver  and  a  deep-sea 

devil-fish  ! 
And — take  it  from  a  '  London  Man,'  who's  roved  o'er 

land  and  sea, 

With  a  rather  wide  experience  of  Cupid's  Emperie, 
That    from    MITTENS,    MACKINTOSHES,    GOGGLES,   and 

GOLOSHES, 
Cupid  with  his  arrow  ever  strives  to  fee  ! 

London,  London,  London  /  who  ne'er  hath  dwelt  with  thee, 
Hath  never  touched  the  centre  where  the  tides  of  life  are 
met ; 
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Hat h  never  felt  the  blood-beat  in  the  heart  of  things  that 

be, 
Hath  never  known  the  fever  that  the  soul  may  ne'er 

forget ! 
Hath    never  felt    the    subtle   charm    of   thy  familiar 

places, — 
Charm  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  with  their  moving 

sea  of  faces ; 

Charm  of  the  mighty  traffic  whose  thunders  still  invade, 
With    a   rush  and  roar  and    rattle,  like  a    ceaseless 

cannonade  / 

Traffic  that  never  ceases,  though  it  dwindles  and  decreases 
'Tvnxt  the  midnight  and  the  morning  when  the  stars 

begin  to  fade  ! 

London,  London,  London  !  when  the  dear  Pro- 
vincials land, 

And  pitch  their  tents  a  little  while  too  near  thy 
noisy  Strand, 

They  may  not  always  slumber,  though  they  lie  in 
sheets  of  lawn ; 

They  may  not  always  slumber  from  the  midnight  to 
the  dawn  ; 

They  may  lie  awake  and  grumbling  at  the  'buses  still 
a-rumbling, 

And  the  gay  and  giddy  hansoms  that  still  go  rattling  by ! 

And  their  honest  hearts  may  harden  'gainst  the  carts 
for  Covent  Garden, 

And  they  wish  the  London  traffic  were, — well,  some- 
where in  the  sky  ! 

But  they  drop  to  morning  slumber,  and  though  cabs 
increase  in  number, 

Though  the  heavy  waggons  lumber,  and  the  motors 
'gin  to  fly,— 
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Though  there 's  now  a  roar  of  'buses  aiid  the  drivers 

start  their  cusses,1 
And    the    passengers    their   fusses — like  a  log    the 

sleepers  lie ! 

But  we  who  love  thee,  London  ! — we  take  thee  as  thou 

art,       4 

With  all  the  various  noises  that  are  of  thee  a  part ! 
And  we  pity  the  Provincials,  who  to  slumber  cannot 

drop, 
Till  it 's  time  to  think  of  breakfast,  and  of  '  opening 

up  the  shop '  ! 

We  pity,  yet  deride  them,  for  we  slumber  like  a  top, 
Though  perchance  we  might  awaken,  if  the  noises  were  to 

stop  I 

But  the  noises  never  stop,  so  we  slumber  like  a  top, 
And    we   wake    alert  and     smiling — London     seems 

beguiling ! 
We  feel  no  longer  '  dozy,'  and  the  chambermaid  is 

rosy,— 
We  'd  almost  like  to  steal  a  kiss,  but  dare  not  play  the 

part ! 
We    could    almost  'cut  a  caper,'  but  we  read  the 

morning  paper, 
And  the  coffee-room  is  cosy,  and  the  waiters  all  are 

smart ! 

We  are  alert  and  smiling — London  seems  beguiling  ; 
And  when  we  scent  some  dainty  dish,  our  appetites 

grow  keen  ; 

1  Although  I  have  spent  some  four  years  of  my  mundane 
existence  in  London,  I  have  never  heard  the  drivers  of 
vehicles  indulging  in  '  cusses ' — only  in  facetious  amenities  ! 
But  one  must  regard  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  ! 
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When  we  scent  some  dainty  dish,  either  flesh  or  fowl 

or  fish,1 
Our  lordly  brows  grow  tranquil,  and  our  manly  breasts 

serene; 
Though  the  traffic  's  loudly  rumbling,  it  doesn't  find 

us  grumbling ; 
And  though  our  appetites  are  sharp,  th^y  dare  not 

call  us  sharpers, 
And  though  we  breakfast  off  a  carp,  they  cannot  say 

we're  carpers  ! 

We  are  alert  and  smiling — London  seems  beguiling  ; 
And  forth  at  last  we  sally,  to  tread  thy  feverish  mart ! 
Forth  at  last  we  sally,  and  we  feel  our  pulses  rally, 
As  we  touch  the  strong   pulsations   of  thy    mighty 

throbbing  heart. 
Sometimes  we  like  to  dally  with  the  charms  of  hill 

and  valley, 
But  our  pulses  rouse  and  rally  when  we  feel  of  tliri' 

a  part  ! 
When  we  feel  the  subtle   magic  of  the  grey-blue, 

tender  mist, 

That  haunts  thee  like  a  mystic  veil  by  golden  sun- 
beams kissed — 
Magic  of  thy  calm  river,  when  the  sun-god's  lances 

quiver 
To   smite  its   rippling  surface   through    a    haze    of 

amethyst ! — 
Till  from    parapets  and   ridges    of    thy  vast    stony 

bridges, 
We  pause  to  own  once  more  the  spell  our  hearts  could 

ne'er  resist, — 

1  My  experience  of  the  'London  Man'  is  that  he  is  not, 
alas  !  vegetarian  in  his  tastes. 
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Spell  of  thy  stately  river,  when  the  sun-god's  lances 

quiver 
To  smite  its  rippling  surface  with  a  thousand  shafts 

of  light, — 
To  smite  its  gloomy  marges,  and  its  dark,  slow-sailing 

barges, 
That  loom  amid  the  morning  mists,  like   phantoms 

from  the  night  ! 

— Like   phantoms  from   the  night,  when   the   homeless 

wanderers  shiver, 

To  ftee  the  lamplight  quiver  on  the  deep,  dark,  silent  river, 
'  Twixt  whose  gloomy,  dripping  marges  there  are  moored 

the  phantom-barges ; — 
From  whose  vast  and  stony  bridges,  with  their  parapets 

and  ridges, 
They  can  see  the  lamplight  shining  on  the  river's  rippling 

breast, — 
They  can  see  the  ripples  shining  o'er  the  Peace  for  which 

they  're  pining  : 

For  they  are  very  weary,  and  they  only  crave  to  rest ! 
They  can  see  the  ripples  gleaming  where  the  yellow  lamps 

are  beaming, 
And    they  are  tired  of  hunger  and    by  hopelessness 

oppressed  ! 

So  t  hey  creep  withstealthy  paces  to  the  lonest,  darkest  places, 
And  with  white  despairing  faces  they  obey  their  Fate's 

behest  I 

No  more  to  Life  complaining,  and  Death  himself  dis- 
daining, 
They  plunge — a   moment's  bubble  ! — 'neath   the  river's 

rippling  breast ! 

Hnt  London,  London,  London  /  we  take  thee  as  thou  art, 
With  nil  the  sad  despairing  lives  that  are  of  thee  a  part ; 
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Life  s  fearful  inequalities  may  baffle,  as  they  must, 
But  perchance  the  goal  is  better,  and  perchance  the  gods 
are  just ! 

"Pis  a  curious  fact  I  've  noted,  that  to  own  a  motor 

car 

Makes  us  autocratic,  almost  like  a  Czar  ! 
Oh}  the  motor  !  we  deride  it — when  we  are  outside  it — 
But  place  us  at  the  helm,  and  we  're  all  upon  a  par  ! 
We  could  dash  amid  pedestrians,  and  almost  smash 

equestrians, 

Never  even  asking  where  the  fragments  are! 
Oh,  the  motor  I  we  deride  it — when  we  are  outside  it — 
But  place  us  at  the  helm,  and  we  're  all  upon  a  par  ! 

Oh,  there's  nothing  like  a  motor  car  to  put  our 
scruples  by  ! 

There's  a  strange  intoxication,  and  a  wild  exhilara- 
tion, 

That  the  motor-fiend  induces  with  his  flaming,  fiery 
eye  ! 

Whatever  be  our  station,  our  religion,  or  our 
nation, 

When  we  're  in  a  motor  car,  we  ALWAYS  want  to  fly  ! 

We're  not  inclined  for  stopping,  nor  for  thought- 
less children  hopping, 

Nor  for  ladies  been  a-shopping,  with  the  treasures 
they  did  buy  ! 

Nor  for  straying  cats  and  dogs,  nor  for  frightened 
fowls  and  frogs, 

Nor  for  Jones,  or  Brown,  or  Moggs,  whom  we  scarce 
espy  ! 

But  two  things  make  us  lowly  : — when  we  really  must 
go  slowly 
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Amid  a  black  November  fog,  that  shrouds  the  earth 

and  sky ; 

Or,  when  we  're  gaily  steering,  with  our  usual  mad- 
careering, 

And — all  upon  a  sudden— see  the  Firemen  dashing  by! 
Then  we  are  inclined  for  stopping,  when  we  see  the 

cinders  dropping 
From  the  bright  and  fiery  engines,  that  would  the 

wind  outvie  ! 
Oh,  then  we  feel  but  lowly,  and  we  stop,  or  go  but 

slowly, 
Lest  like  Furies  rushing  on  us  they  should  make  our 

fragments  fly  ! 
We  don't  feel  autocratic  when  we  hear  that  warning 

cry : 

'Hi!  Hi!'  (Clear  the  way /)  'Hi!  Hi!'  (Don't  delay  /) 
Speed  of  wind  we  would  outvie  ! — every  obstacle  must 

fly! 


'Tis  the  Firemen  mid-careering,  and  a  magic  pathway 

clearing, 
Through  the  streets  of  London,  though  the  traffic's  tide  is 

high .' 
Fiery   engines  swift   advancing,    noble  horses  onward 

prancing, 
ftlitt'ring  helmets  proudly  glancing,  as  they  're  sweeping 

by. 
'Tis  the  Firemen  dashing  onward — their 's  to  dare  or 

die  !— 

Dashing  on  to  fiery  danger,  with  the  warning  cry : — 
*  Hi !  Hi ! '  (Clear  the  way  /)  '  Hi !  Hi ! '  (Don't  delay  /) 
Speed    of  wind  we  would  outvie  ! — every  obstacle  must 

fly! 
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' Hi !  Hi ! '  (Clear  the  way  !)  'Hi  I  Hi  I '  (Don't  delay  /)— 

See,  the  burning  rafters  falling  ! — hark,  the  frenzied 
voices  calling  ! 

There 's  no  time  for  useless  thinking,  there 's  no  time 
for  selfish  shrinking ; 

Thoughts  of  dear  ones  may  come  after, — now,  they 
see  but  burning  rafter, 

Hear  but  shrieks,  or  maniac-laughter,  where,  per- 
chance, beneath  the  strain 

RUIN  may  have  swift  descended  on  some  hapless 
sufferer's  brain ! 

'  Hi !  Hi ! '  (Clear  the  way  /)  (Hi  I  Hi  ! '  (Don't  delay  /)— 

Hearken  to  the  fire-fiend  roaring  !  see  the  hungry 

flames  up-soaring, 
See  them  glaring,  see  them  flaring,  lighting  up  those 

eyes  despairing, — 
Lighting   up  those  anguished  faces  outlined  'gainst 

the  ruddy  sky  ! 
Little  children  there  WERE  sleeping,  tortured  mothers 

there  are  weeping ; 
Terror-stricken  men  are  creeping  where  some  outlet 

they  espy ; 
But  the  tongues  of  flame  go  leaping,  all  their  fiery 

empire  keeping, 
And  the  blazing  timbers  heaping,  till  there  rings  the 

welcome  cry : — 

'Hi!  Hi!'  (Clear  the  way /)  'Hi!  Hi!'  (Don't  delay!) 
'Tis  the  Firemen  wild-careering,  and  a  magic  pathway 

clearing 
Through  the  streets  of  London,  though  the  traffic's  tide 

"is  high  I 
Fiery  engines  swift    advancing,    noble    horses    onward 

prancing, 
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Glittering  helmets  proudly  glancing ,  as  they're  sweeping  by; 
'Tis  the  Firemen  dashing  forward — their' s  to  dare  or  die!' 
Dashing  on  to  fiery  danger  with  the  warning  cry : 
'Hi!  Hi!'  (Clear  the  way!)  'Hi!  Hi!'  (Don't  delay  /) 
Speed  of  wind  we  would  outvie— every  obstacle  must  fly  !' 

Now  the  devastation  Hearing — careless  of  the  crowd's 

w  ild  cheering — 
Forth  the  Firemen  from  their  places,  forth  they  leap, 

with  grim  set  faces  ; 
Mount  the  ladders  with  swift  paces,  make  the  engines 

ply; 

Flaming  floors  and  rafters  falling,  frenzied  victims 

wildly  calling — 
Dreading    fiery  death  appalling ! — and  the  firemen 

hoisting — hauling — 
Climbing — clinging — creeping — crawling  ; — all  that 

mighty  crowd  enthralling 

With  a  fearful  fascination,  past  a  tear  or  sigh  ! 
Now  the  plying  hose  hath  slackened,  see  the  Firemen's 

faces  blackened  ! — 
See  them  scorched  ! — but  climbing,   clinging, — now 

some  rescued  mortal  bringing, 
While  a  mighty  cheer  goes  ringing  to  the  uncaring 

sky;1 
See  the  noble  Firemen   saving,  though   themselves 

may  die  ! 
One  IS  dead — beneath  yon  rafter  ! — one  is  injured — 

may  die  after  ! 

1  '  And  that  inverted  Bowl  they  call  the  sky, 
Whereunder  crawling,  cooped,  we  live  and  die, 

Lift  not  your  hands  to  It  for  help,  for  It 
As  impotently  moves  as  you  or  I ! ' 

(OMAR  KHAYYAM.) 
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One  —  who  sought  to   snatch   a  stranger  from  the 

hottest,  fiercest  danger, 
And  who  dared  the  loftiest  ledges,  venturing  then  too 

nigh- 
Fell  amid    the  wreck   and  ruin, — all  the  fire-fiends 

fierce  undoing  ! 
Now  the  plying  hose  hath  slackened,  search  yon  timbers 

charred  and  blackened — 
Ye    shall  find    the    noble   Fireman  where   his    ASHKS 

lie! 

Oh,  the  Firemen  wild-careering!  and  a  magic  pathway 

clearing 
Through  the  streets  of  London,  though  the  traffic's  tide 

is  high  ! 
Fiery   engines  swift   advancing,    noble  horses  onward 

prancing, 
Glitfring  helmets  proudly  glancing  as  they  're  sweeping 

by!~ 

Oh,  the  Firemen  dashing  forward,  their 's  to  dare  or  die  ! — 
Dashing  on  to  fiery  danger  with  the  warning  cry : — 
'  Hi  !  Hi  ! '  (Clear  the  way  /)  '  Hi !  Hi ! '  (Don't  delay  /) 
Speed  of  wind  we  would  outvie! — every  obstacle  must 

fly! 

'  Hi  !  Hi  ! '  (Clear  the  way  /)  '  Hi !  Hi ! '  (Don't  delay  /) 

There's  no  time  for  useless  thinking,  there's  no  time 
for  selfish  shrinking ; 

Thoughts  of  dear  ones  may  come  after — now,  they  see 
but  burning  rafter, 

Hear  but  shrieks,  or  maniac  laughter,  where  per- 
chance beneath  the  strain 

RUIN  may  have  swift  descended  on  some  hapless 
sufferer's  brain  ! 
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'Hi!  Hi!'  (Clear  the  way  /)  'Hi!  Hi!'  (Don't  delay .') 
For  the  Firemen  must  not  linger,  dare  not  loiter  on 

the  way 
While  one   precious  second   passes !  .  .  .    dare  not 

pause  to  lift  their  glasses 
To  the  absent  wives  or  lasses  whom  they've  left — 

perchance  for  aye! 

'Hi!  Hi!'  (Clear  the  way  /)  'Hi!  Hi!'  (Don't  delay!) 
For   the  Firemen  must  not  linger,  dare   not  loiter, 

cannot  stay 
While  one  precious   second    passes !  .  .  .  may  not 

toast  the  wives  or  lasses  ; 
May  not  pause  to  lift  their  glasses  to  '  England,  Home, 

and  Beauty  ! ' 

'  Their 's  not  to  question  why ;  their 's  but  to  do  and  die  ! ' 
'  ENGLAND  EXPECTS  THAT  EVERY  MAN,  THIS  DAY  WILL 

Do  His  DUTY.' 


PART  III 

'In  Piccadilly  .  .  .  there  is  a  bustling  crowd,  a  surging 
traffic  which  our  busiest  and  most  frequented  boulevards  can- 
not parallel.  Paris  is  mediocre  compared  with  these  .  .  . 
rows  of  monumental  buildings  of  massive  stone,  with  porticoes, 
with  sculptured  fronts  .  .  .  these  spacious  streets.  .  .  . 
Everything  is  on  a  large  scale  here ;  the  clubs  are  palaces ; 
the  hotels  are  monuments.' — (TAINE'S  Notes  on  England.} 

'Faith  !  and  it's  the  old  Court  suburb  that  ye  spoke  of,  is 
it  ?  Shure,  an"  it 's  a  mighty  f oine  place  for  the  quality  ! ' 

(Old  Play.) 

1   HAVE  heard  gigantic  falls,   where  Nature's  voice 

appals, 
Like  some  tremendous  orchestra  of  unimagined  fury, 
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And  I  've  thought  of  London  halls,  where  an  orchestra 

enthrals 
With  Wagner's  Gotterdammerung ,  or  the  strains  of  Die 

Walkilre  ! 

I  have  quivered  with  delight,  I  have  shivered  with 

affright, 
And  almost  dared   to  fancy  Dame  Nature  tries  to 

pander 
To  that   sense  of  horror  in  us,  which  isn't  wholly 

right, 
Since  it  lures  us  to  the  Witches  of  the  wild  Walpurgis 

Night, 
Or    the    music    of    Tannhiluser    and    Die    Fliegendc 

Hollander  ! 

I  have  crossed  the  Roman  Ghetto,  when  a  snatch  of 

song  from  Verdi — 

A  strain  of  Rigoletto  on  a  wretched  hurdy-gurdy — 
Could  waft  my  memory  back  o'er  a  far  and  changeful 

track, 
To  the  night  of  cloudless  joy  when  I  sat — a  dreamful 

boy 
Whose  heart  no  single  touch  of  care  had  sought  to 

sear  or  harden — 
And  heard  for  the  first  time,  what  seemed  indeed 

sublime — 
A  grand  Italian  Opera  in  the  House  at  Covent  Garden ! 

By  Tasmania's  basalt  blocks,  by  her  fossil-trees  and 

rocks, 
I  have  sometimes  longed  to  listen  to  the  booming  of 

Big  Ben  ; 
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It    may  give    some    painful   shocks  to   th'   aesthetic 

orthodox, 
But  a  glimpse  of  London  clocks  would  have  brightened 

me  just  then  ! — 
Just  a  glimpse  of  London  clocks,  or  the  frou-frou  of 

the  frocks 
Where  the  hand  of  Beauty  knocks  at  the  trembling 

hearts  of  men  ! 
Just  the  dainty  frou-frou  there,  in  the  mansions  of 

Mayfair, 
Or  the  halls  of  old  Belgravia  I  might  never  see  again ! 

Let  me  own  my  guilt  and  tell,  what  my  heart  re- 
members well, 
Though  some  may  deem  me  stupid,  and  others  dub 

me  silly  ! — 
I  have  wished,  by  ford  and  fell,  for  The  Traveller's 

in  Pall  Mall ; 
In  the  classic  groves  of  Hellas — on  the  shores  that 

bred  the  Iliad ; 
In  the  gardens  where  (they  tell  us)  grew  Arabia's 

balm  of  Gilead  ; 
In  the  sunny  laud  of  Dante,  in  the  flowery  ways  of 

Chili,— 
In  the   fragrant   Isle   of  Zante,1  /  have  sighed  for 

Piccadilly  \ 

Oh,  from   China   and  from    Chili,   I've    returned   to 

Piccadilly  ! 
From  the  suns  that  scorch  Sahara,  and  the  snows  that 

chill  Kazan  ; 
From  the  sunny  land  of  Dante,  from  the  fragrant  isle 

of  Zante, 

1  'Zante,  Zante  !  Flor  di  Levanti !' 
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From   the   kiosks  of  Istanbul,    and   the   tea-shops  of 

Japan ; 
From  Jerusalem  and  Java,  from  the  icebergs  and  the 

lava, 
I  have  come  back  to  thee  again,  a  tpellbound  London  Man  ! 

I  have  wandered  to  and  fro,  I   have  rambled   high 

and  low, 
But  still  there  is  a  haven  that  my  soul  can  ne'er 

forget ! 
Though  my  restless  barque  must  go,  it  will  return,  I 

know, 

And  for  a  little  while,  at  least,  its  roving  anchor  set, 
By  the  lights  of  London  Town, 
Where  they  flicker  up  and  down, 
'Mid  the  throbbing  of  the  pulses  where  the  tides  of 

life  are  met ! 

London,    London,    London !    there 's    magic    in   thy 

lights  ! 
There  's  magic  in  thy  misty  morns,  and  in  thy  amorous 

nights, 
When  careless  feet  are  dancing,  and    music    wakes 

entrancing, 
And  Beauty's  eye  is  glancing  with  the  softness  that 

invites ; — 
There's  magic  in  thy  nights,  with  their  gay,  alluring 

lights, 

When  with  a  thousand  glittering  lamps  thy  pleasure- 
halls  entice ! — 
When  the  eyes  of  Youth  are  yearning,  and — the  wine 

of  life  discerning — 
The  wine-cup's  lifted  to  the  lips,  whatever  be  the 

price  ! — 
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When  the  heart  of  man  is   burning,  and   he  knows 

the  scales  are  turning, 
'Twixt  the  thorny  hills   of  virtue   and   the   flowery 

vales  of  vice  ! 

But  London,  London,  London  !  I  take  thee  as  thou  art, 
With  all  tlie  glory  and  the  shame  that  are  of  thee  a  part ; 
With  all  thy  altruistic  lives,  with  all  thy  lives  that  lust, 
For  the   mocking   Dead  Sea   apples,  and   the   treasure 

that  do'h  runt ! 

With  the  kindly  and  the  cruel,  th'  oppressor  and  the  just, 
With  all  thy  countless  feet  that  tread  their  pathways  to 

the  dust  I 


In  the  wilds  of  Timbuctoo,  in  the  woods  of  old  Peru, 
In  many  a  lonely  region  where  my  restless  feet  have 

strayed, 
Sometimes,  I  must  confess,  I  have  wished  that  I  could 

dress 

In  the  usual  gloomy  orthodox  for  undertakers  made  I1 — 
And  rush  away  to  dinner  with  some  pleasant  fellow- 
sinner, 
In  a  smart  and  rattling  hansom  that  would  bear  us 

where  we  bade  ! 
Sometimes  I  've  thought  of  town,  and  the  hansoms  up 

and  down, 
And  the  never-endiug  marvel  of  the  never-ending 

throng ; 
And  the  never-ending  patience  of  the  horses  meek 

and  strong 

1  Hath  not  the  orthodox  '  dress  suit '  a  somewhat  funereal 
aspect  ?  Let  those  who  think  otherwise  attribute  this  line  to 
the  exigencies  of  rhyme. 

K 
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That  so  swiftly  understand  the  skilful  guiding  hand — 
Responsive  to  the  every  touch  that  pilots  them  along ! 
And  the  wisdom  of  the  London  dogs,  when  they  run 

with  pattering  feet 
Beneath    their    master's    vehicles    that    thread    the 

crowded  street — 
Or  when — unchained,  unguarded — they  want  to  get 

across, 

And  with  careful  canine  eyes,  and  with  cogitation  wise, 
Do  pause  to  scan  and  ponder — to  count  the  gain  and 

loss  ! 

Sometimes  I  've  thought  of  town,  and  the  traffic  up 

and  down, 
With  its  rush  and  roar  and  rattle,  like  a  ceaseless 

cannonade ! 
And  the  brilliance  of  the   shops  with    their   costly 

wares  displayed, 
And  the  glimpse   of  pretty  faces  in  electric-lighted 

places, 
Or  of  gems  that  glow  and  glitter  with  the  fires  that 

flash  and  fade. 
I  have  seemed  to  see  the  park,  in  the  evenings  ere 

the  dark, 
Or  the   morns   in  Rotten  Row,   when  the    tides    of 

fashion  flow ; 
Or  the  charm  of  Beauty's  smile  in  the  crush  of  Ladies' 

Mile, 
When  the  black  mass  of  the  carriages  is  blocked  to  . 

progress  slow. 
I  have  thought  of  all  the  haunts  that  my  callow  youth 

did  know, 

Of  silly  little  rambles  in  the  Burlington  Arcade, — 
In  the  Burlington  Arcade,  where  the  people  come  and  go 
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'Mid  the  lights  that  flash  aud  flicker  o'er  the  windows 

tempting  laid 
Where    they  saunter    to    and   fro  ! — sometimes    an 

ancient  beau  ; 

Sometimes  a  comely  Mater,  or  a  Pater  bald  and  staid 
Sometimes  Jeunesse  Doree,  so  aimless  and  so  gay  ! 
Sometimes  a  beauty passee,  or  a  sallow  youth  declusse(r); 
Sometimes  a  lordly  man,  with  a  face  whose  sunburnt  tan 
Never  was  acquired  in  the  Burlington  Arcade  ! 
Sometimes  a  stately  matron,  sometimes  a  dainty  maid  ; 
Sometimes  a  jaunting  lady — a  mondaiue  rich-arrayed ; 
Sometimes  a  demi-mondaine  with  a  subtle  garb  dis- 
played ; 
Or  a  demi-semi-mondaine  with  a  bloom  that  does  not 

fade- 
But  a  reputation  shady — in  the  Burlington  Arcade  ! — 

In  the  Burlington  Arcade,  where  the  people  come 

and  go, 
'Mid  the  lights  that  flash  and  flicker  o'er  the  windows 

tempting  laid — 

The  people  whom  we  welcome — the  people  we  evade, 
And  all  the  other  people  who,  like  ourselves,  have 

strayed 
For  silly  little  rambles  in  the  Burlington  Arcade ! 

And  then,  by  some  transition  that  I  never  « could 
explain, 

I  have  thought  of  London  slumland  ! — of  the  alleys  in 
the  rain ; 

Of  the  children  by  the  gutters,  of  the  curse  the  out- 
cast mutters ; 

Of  the  oath  the  drunkard  utters  from  his  feeble, 
soddened  brain ; 
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I  have  thought  of  homes  so  sordid  that  to  wreck  them 

one  were  fain  ! 

Of  pallid,  unkempt  women  in  dingy  yard  or  lane 
Where  the  grimy  linen  flutters — where  the  shrewish 

tongues  complain. 
I  have  thought  of  drunken  mothers  whose  very  milk 

is  bane  ; 

Of  puny  babies  wailing,  ere  the  Peace  they  haply  gain 
When  vile  neglect  or  ignorance,  have  all   untimely 

slain. 
I  've  thought  of  men  with  faces  one  would  shun  in 

lonely  places — 
Of  men  with  haug-dog  eyes  that  would  veil  the  mark 

of  Cain  ! — 

Of  starving  curs  forsaken  with  their  dumb,  pathetic  pain; 
Of  cats  too  weak  to  waken  to  seek  a  mouse  again  ! 

But   London,    London,   London!    thy  sorcery  still  en- 
thrals, 
Though  I  know  thee  like  a  woman  with  a  veiled  and 

double  face! 
Thy  glittering  eyes  seem  beauteous  all  ere  yet  the  Yasmnk 

falls, 

But  when  the  veil  in  lifted,  thy  lovers  sadly  truce 
One  half  of  thee  a  hideous  hag — a  misery  that  appal*! 
The  other  half  a  brilliant  queen  of  gladness  and  of  grace  I 
And  London,  London,  London  !  I  take  thee  as  thou  art, 
With  all  the  glory  and  the  shame  that  are  of  thee  a  part! 
Lif e' s  fearful  inequalities  may  baffle — a*  they  must — 
But  the  good  in  thee  I  welcome ;  the  evil  1  will  trust 
To  the  gods  I  do  not  understand — though  they  perchance 
are  just ! 
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I  /ve  eaten  of  the  Bread-fruit  tree,  amid  the  South  Sea 

isles ; 
And  sheltered  'neath  the  Coco-palm,  where  constant 

summer  smiles ; 

I  've  doted  on  the  foliage,  so  clearly  cut  and  chaste, 
Of  Acacias  and  Moringas  all  exquisitely  traced  ; 
I  Ve  gazed  on  Afric's  Kafir-boem,  tall  and  majestic 

spread, 
With  its  curious  clustering  blossoms  of  rich  and  vivid 

red ; 
I  've  laid  me  down  at  noonday  by  the  far  East-Indian 

stream, 

'Neath  the  lovely  spreading  foliage  where  the  light- 
leaved  Tamarinds  dream  ; 
And  on  a  bank  the  Tigris  laves,  by  Bagdad's  gilded 

towers, 
I  've  marked  the  Date-palm  where  it  waves,  and  the 

Tamarisk  where  it  flowers  ! 


I  've  seen  the  mighty  Baobab,  impearled  with  morning 

dew, 
Magnificent  and   wonderful,  'neath   skies   of  tropic 

blue  !— 
And  the  strange,  gigantic  Banyan,  where  its  grateful 

shadow  falls ; 
And  the  glorious  bending  branches  of  the  beautiful 

Huldoo ; 
And  the  dark  green  glossy  foliage  of  the  strangely 

fashioned  Sauls ; 
And  the  graceful  drooping  clumps  of  the  lofty,  light 

Bamboo ; 
And  the  grandeur  of  the  Betel-palm,  whose  feathery 

crest  enthrals. 
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I  've  slept  in  pungent  pinewoods,  all  scented  through 

and  through. 
Where  stately  trees  dropt  limpid  gums,  that  grew  to 

amber  balls ; 
I  've  wandered  through  the  balmy  ways  where  plants 

of  healing1  grew, 

From  Arabia's  balm  of  Gilead  to  the  balsam  of  Peru  ! 
But  London,  London,  London  I  it  is  thy  Voice  that  calls  ! 
I  could  hear  its  myriad  murmurs  in  the  lands  beyond  the 

foam  I — 
Could  trace  the  Abbey  s  grandeur,  or  the  gloom  of  old 

St.  Paul's 

Uplifting  o'er  thy  misty  morns  a  vast  and  sombre  dome. 
The  murmurs  oft  would  haunt  me,  like  an  echo  that 

enthrals, 
The  vision  oft  would  taunt  me,  like  a  dream  that  fades 

and  falls, 

And  soon  or  late  1  would  return  to  my  haven  and  my  home; 
For  thine  the  spell  to  lure  me  back,  wherever  I  might 

roam  ! 

I  have  sailed  to  Madagascar,  'mid  the  songs  of  many  a 

Lascar, 
To  the  swamps  and  low  lagoons,  where  life  in  fever 

swoons, 

To  the  sad  Matitanana l — to  the  region  of  the  grave ! 
'Neath  the  languor  that  is  June's, 
I  have  slept  through  amorous  noons, 
Where  the  sunny  tide  goes  creeping  by  the  palms  of 

Tamatave  ; 
When  the  Natives  bade  me  come  to  share  their  casks 

of  rum, 

1  Matitanana  =  Land  of  Death. 
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I  did  not  scorn  with  churlish  pride  the  courtesy  they 
gave, 

But  I  sat  in  native  huts,  and  fed  on  native  nuts, 

While  I  watched  the  palm-trees  bending  where  the 
azure  waters  lave. 

'Neath  a  magic  Southern  moon  I  have  heard  the 
mothers  croon 

To  lullaby  their  babies  in  the  huts  of  Tamatave  ; 

I  have  heard  the  mothers  croon  a  strange  and  lulling 
tune, 

While  I  watched  the  moonbeams  glisten  on  the  ever- 
murmuring  wave. 

I  have  gazed  on  scenes  of  beauty,  I  have  dwelt  where 
beauty  dwells, 

Where  the  blue  ocean  reaches  to  lave  its  golden 
beaches, 

And  all  its  music  tells 

To  the  silvery  dust  of  shells 

On  the  low  strand  that  beseeches  ; 

Where  it  breaks  in  dimpling  smiles  round  the  fretted 
coral  isles, 

Or  to  prove  them  still  unshaken  all  its  crested  waves 
doth  waken, 

To  dash  a  foamy  whiteness  o'er  the  rosy-tinted  bright- 
ness, 

Or  the  pearly-gleaming  beauty  of  the  coral  citadels. 

But  London,  London,  London  !  1  have  come  buck  to  thee, 
From  tin-  magic  of  the  moonlight,  and  the  mystery  of 

the  sea  I 

There  is  a  spell  thou  wieldest — a  charm  thou  hast  for  me, — 
'Tis  the  throbbing  of  the  pulses  in  the  heart  of  things 

that  be  ! 
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London,  London,  London  !  it  is  to  thee  I  cling  ! 

Rome  u  a  stately  matron,  Paris  a  gay  grisette, 

But  thou  art  like  a  syren  with  a  sorcery  to  bring. 

I  have  come   back  to    thee   again— from  mosque   and 

minaret, 
From  islands  warm  and  spicy,  as  from  tundras  vast  and 

fefj 

From  the  palm-grove*  graceful  bending,  and  the  reefs  of 

coral  fret ! 

Here  in  old  Belgravia,  I  feel  thy  sorcery  yet  J 
I  can  hear  the  sparrows  twitter,  I  can  hear  the  Children 

sing, 
And  the  gay  and  amorous  music  where  the  dancers'  feet 

are  met ; 

And  a  sound  that  wakes  melodious  from  the  palace  of  tin- 
King, 
And  a   sound  that   wakes   rejoicing,   where   rank  and 

fashion  fling 
Their  gay  and  glittering  lances  to  the  sunlight  of  the 

spring. 
1  can  hear  the  sparrows  twitter,  I  can  hear  the  children 

sing  ! 
And  sometimes  in  the  midnight,  ere  fslumber  weares  her 

net, 

I  almost  fancy  I  can  hear  xome  shrilly  shrieks  that  ring 
Through  the  dark  and  dismal  alley*  where   the  dreary 

lives  are  set ; 

Or  a  stifled  sob  that  quivers,  like  a  liring,  writhing  Thing, 
Through  the  squalor  of  the  Slumland  that  the  gods  do  still 

forget' 

But  London,  London,  London  !  I  take  thee  as  thou  art, 
With  all  the  glory  and  the  shame  that  are  of  thee  a  part ; 
With  thy  parks  and  sylvan  glades,  and  thy  slum/and'* 
dismal  shades ; 
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With  thy  wealth  thflt  gaily  rides,  and  thy  poverty  that 

hides  ; 
With  thy  opulence  that  ranges,  and  thy  xqualor  that 

abides  ! 

London,  London,  London  !  1  take  thee  as  thou  art, 
With  all  the  glory  and  the  shame  that  are  of  thee  a  part; 
With  all  thy  altruistic  lives,  with  all  thy  lives  that  lust 
For  the  mocking  Dead  Sea  apples,  and  the  treasure  that 

doth  rust; 

With  the  kindly  and  the  cruel,  th'  oppressor  and  the  just! 
With  all  thy  countless  feet  that  tread  their  pathways  to 

the  dust ! 

London,  London,  London  ! — 'tis  very  strange  to 
think 

That  there  must  surely  come  a  time  when  thou  wilt 
be  no  more  ! 

When  even  thou  wilt  sink  o'er  oblivion's  gloomy 
brink, 

Like  the  cities  that  have  fallen  from  the  distant  days 
of  yore  ! 

When  the  lights  of  London  Town 

Will  not  flicker  up  and  down, 

But  be  quenched  by  whelming  waters  from  the  black 
Tartarian  shore ! 

When  the  stars  that  used  to  pity  all  the  woes  of  this 
great  city, 

Will  be  bending  down  to  listen  for  its  sullen,  mur- 
murous roar  ; 

But  in  vain  the  stars  may  listen,  for  thine  eyes  no 
more  will  glisten, 

And  thy  veins  no  more  be  throbbing  with  the  life- 
blood  hot  before  ; 
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Thy  heart  no  more  will  beat  with  its  tide  of  fever- 
heat, 
With  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  of  emotions  that  are 

hoar, 
And  the  sound  of  million  feet  that  have  trod   thy 

every  street 
Will    not    leave    a    single    echo    haunting   Night's 

mysterious  floor, 
Where  the  bat  and   owlet  meet  in   each    desolate 

retreat, 
Where  the  beasts  of  prey  may  wander,  and  the  birds 

of  darkness  soar, — 
Or  with  black  wings  flap  and  flutter,  while  thy  ruins 

they  explore ! 
Like  the  desolated  plain,  where  some  scattered  stones 

remain 
To  mark  the  site  of  Memphis  and  the  ancient  pride 

she  wore — 
So  some  broken   bricks  may  tell  where   LONDON 

flourished  well, 
With  the  sceptre  of  her  commerce,  and  the  wonders 

of  her  lore — 
Ere  the  tide  of  Time  befell,  like  a  whelming  wave  of 

hell, 
Sweeping  to  the  utmost  Lethe  all  the  ancient  might 

she  bore  ; 
Ere  the  fateful  hand  of  Change — ever  ruthless,  ever 

strange — 
Set  the  Blight  upon  her  being,  and  the  Vulture  at  her 

core  ! 

Note, — This  is  the  song  of  the  man  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
who,  though  he  loves  London,  often  leaves  it,  but  alien  in; 
returns  to  it.  The  song  of  the  less  fortunate  man,  who  would 
like  to  leave  it  sometimes,  but  cannot,  has  yet  to  be  written. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
C.  A.  P. 

(Died  August  30,  1902) 

I 
'TWAS  but  one  little  week  ago, 

I  chanced  to  meet  him  in  the  mart, 
But  in  his  mien  was  nought  to  show 

That  Life  and  he  so  soon  must  part ; 
No  presage  came,  to  bid  us  know, 
That  from  Death's  old  unerring  bow 

The  fatal  arrow  had  been  started, 
That  soon — too  soon  !— would  lay  him  low, 

And  leave  him  cold  and  silent-hearted  ! 


No  presage  came  ! — his  eye  was  clear ; 

His  brain  was  still  alert  and  bright ; 
And  in  his  accents  I  could  hear 

No  echoes  from  the  nearing  night. 
With  casual  chat  and  laughter  light, 

We  stood  a  moment,  then  did  sever, 
But  saw  not  with  our  purblind  sight, 

That  we  should  meet  no  more  for  ever  ! 


No  presage  came  ! — no  shadow  lay 

Athwart  him  there,  where  sunlight  fell- 

The  sunlight  of  an  Afric  day, 

The  golden  warmth  he  loved  so  well ! 
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But  now  I  hear  the  passing  bell 

With  slow  and  solemn  cadence  tolling ; 

For  him,  alas  !  that  mournful  knell, 
Like  some  sad  voice  with  us  condoling. 


No  presage  came,  foreboding  ill ; 

His  mien  was  courteous,  kind,  and  gay 
As  ever  was  its  wont ;  and  still 

He  looked  ahead,  as  mortals  may, 
And  spoke  of  e  something  planned  To-day 

That  he  would  do  perchance  To-morrow ' ; 
But  as  I  write,  there  winds  away 

His  funeral  cortege  garbed  with  sorrow  ! 


But  thus  it  is — there  scarce  can  come 

For  us  a  presage  !  from  of  yore, 
The  Oracles  for  us  are  dumb, 

For  we  are  sense-bound  on  a  shore 
Where  tides  of  Life  with  ceaseless  roar 

Do  drown  the  mystic  murmurs  calling, 
And  we  go  blindly  evermore, 

Nor  see,  nor  hear,  the  portents  falling. 


A  week  ago  we  met — but  then 

I  bade  him  not  '  God-speed' — alas! 

Nor  knew  that  from  the  haunts  of  men 
His  friendly  face  so  soon  would  pass  : 
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But  swift  as  dewdrops  from  the  grass, 

Or  as  a  shadow  onward  fleeting, 
Or  vapours  vanished  from  a  glass, 

So  he  hath  sped — beyond  our  greeting  ! 


So  he  hath  sped — or  let  us  say 

The  husk  of  him — the  outer  shell, 
The  casket  where  the  jewel  lay, 

The  flesh  that  cumbered  for  a  spell, 
The  spirit  fated  there  to  dwell, — 

'Tis  only  this  the  grave  is  keeping  ; 
'Tis  only  this  it  hides  away 

As  'dust  to  dust'  in  dreamless  sleeping. 


So  Faith  would  tell  the  heart  that  grieves  ; 

And  even  Doubt  begins  to  grope 
'Mid  psychic  realms,  for  fluttering  leaves 

Cast  downward  from  the  bowers  of  Hope  ; 
For  keen,  strong  brains,  designed  to  cope 

With  facts  of  Science,  now  are  turning 
To  search  our  Mystic  Horoscope, 

A  stranger  science  there  discerning  ! 


'Tis  but  the  perishable  clay 

That  in  the  earth  dissolves  and  dies — 
So  Faith  believes — so  Science  may 

At  last  believe,  when  Time  supplies 
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The  proof  past  cavil  or  surmise  ; 

But  still  would  human  hearts  be  grieving, 
And  tears  be  hot  in  human  eyes, 

Though  Faith  and  Science  joined,  believing! 


For  it  is  hard,  oh  !  hard  indeed 

To  miss  a  Life  to  absence  banned — 
Some  gentle  life  we  most  did  need  ; 

To  miss  the  clasp  of  some  dear  hand, 
Nor  find  it  more  on  sea  or  land  ; 

And  in  the  old  familiar  places, 
We  scarce  can  learn  to  understand 

To  seek  no  more  the  vanished  faces. 


And  yet,  perchance,  there  might  sometimes, 

Had  we  but  ears  to  catch  the  sound,, 
Be  heard  a  voice  from  calmer  climes  ; 

And  oft  a  dear  one  might  be  found 
Still  near  us  on  our  daily  round, 

Had  we  but  eyes  for  finer  seeing  ; 
But,  by  our  earthly  senses  bound, 

We  mark  not  that  ethereal  being. 


Our  lost  belov'd  ones  oft  may  sit 
In  what  we  deem  the  vacant  chair, 

Or  softly  round  our  pathway  flit 
With  wistful  eyes  that  fain  would  bear 
A  message  to  our  dark  despair, 
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And  tell  our  hearts  still  mutely  aching 
That  Death  is  not — that  LIFE  is  there — 
Life  more  ethereal,  free,  and  fair, 

Where  they  have  soared — the  flesh  forsaking  ! 


And  so — though  from  the  hills  Beyond 

Some  airs  of  comfort  oft  may  fall, 
Some  visions  bright,  some  whispers  fond, — 

They  cannot  comfort  us  at  all ; 
And  grief  may  wrap  us  like  a  pall, 

While  those  we  mourn  are  vainly  voicing 
The  message  that  could  surely  call 

Our  souls  from  sadness  to  rejoicing. 


Yet  if,  beyond  Life's  transient  gleam, 

But  blank  annihilation  waits, 
Well — sleep  is  sweet  without  a  dream  ! 

He  neithers  weeps,  nor  loves,  nor  hates, 
Who  passes  through  the  Sleeper's  portal ; 

And  yet — 'tis  strange  ! — we  shun  those  gates, 
And  fain  would  know  ourselves  immortal. 

GRAHAMSTOWN,  Sunday,  Aug.  31,  1902. 
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SONG   OF   SOUTH   AFRICA 
1  O  SOUTHERN  SHORE ! ' 

(A  descriptive  Poem  of  the  old,  and  a  Patriotic  song 
of  the  new,  South  Africa.) 

O  SOUTHERN  shore  whereon  we  stand  ! 

We  hail  thee  as  the  fairest  part 
Of  this  immense,  alluring  land, 

Whose  burning,  equatorial  heart 
Could  aye  entice  the  strong,  the  brave, 
Yet  oft  hath  given  them  but  a  grave. 

For  Afric's  heart  is  full  of  guile, 
And  dark,  mysterious  at  its  core  : 

And  Death  is  lurking  'neath  the  smile 
That  haunts  her  sultry  western  shore  ; 

Where  weary  palm-trees  droop  around, 

'Tis  there  the  White  Man's  grave  is  found. 

And  where  her  northern  ways  are  set, 
'Tis  there  the  burning  deserts  are ; 

'Tis  there  the  dread  Simoon  is  met, 
Whose  scorching  breath  is  felt  afar  ; 

O  Southern  Shore  whereon  we  stand — 

Thou  art  the  flower  of  this  great  land  ! 

For  thou  art  bright  with  golden  noons, 
And  rich  with  dawn  and  sunset's  dye  ; 
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Thy  dark  is  lit  with  mellow  moons, 

And  stars  of  splendour  gem  the  sky  ; 
And  fireflies  flit  with  lambent  light 
Amid  the  soft  and  scented  night. 

Thy  billowy  mountains,  range  on  range, 
Whose  summits  melt  in  azure  mist, — 

Thy  rolling  veldt  that  rain  can  change 
To  green  savannas  floweret-kist, 

Thy  wooded  kloofs  and  krantzes  wild — 

Who  would  not  be  by  these  beguiled  ? 

'Tis  said  of  thee,  thy  rivers  make 

No  music  as  they  pass  along, 
That  from  thy  glittering  birds  awake 

No  melodies  of  rippling  song ; x 
That  in  thy  flowers  of  gorgeous  dye, 
No  sweet  and  subtle  perfumes  lie. — 

'Tis  partly  true  ! — but  thou  art  fraught 
With  beauty  that  is  all  thine  own, 

With  grandeur  from  thy  mountains  caught, 
With  verdure  o'er  thy  valleys  thrown  ; 

Thine  is  the  sweeping,  still  Karoo, 

Thine  are  the  heights  that  pierce  the  blue  ! 

I  know  not  how  we  love  them  best  ! 

I  do  but  know  we  love  them  well 
When  every  wild  and  rocky  crest 

Or  undulating  fall  and  swell 
Of  velvet  turf,  is  outlined  clear, 
Till  all  the  tints  and  tones  appear. 

1  Old  proverb :  '  The  rivers  of  South  Africa  have  no  music, 
and  the  birds  no  song.' 

L 
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I  know  not  if  they  more  enchain 

When  touched  with  winter's  transient  snows 
On  virgin  peaks  without  a  stain, 

Or  tinged  with  dawn's  ethereal  rose, 
Or  veiled  from  noonday's  burning  gaze, 
In  soft  and  languid  hyacinth  haze. 

I  know  not  if  they  most  beguile 
Beneath  the  moonbeams  ivory-pale, 

Or  when  from  every  sunset  isle 
They  win  a  soft  and  roseate  veil ; 

Or  when  the  shadows  haunting  eve 

Their  purple  mantle  'gin  to  weave. 

I  know  not  how  they  charm  us  most  ! — 
Perchance  when — outlined  faint  and  dim 

On  far-off  ranges  by  the  coast — 
We  lose  their  utmost  hazy  rim 

Amid  the  blue  of  distant  space 

And  distant  seas  we  scarce  can  trace.1 

They  charm  us  when  the  mists  descend 

In  cobalt-blue  and  silvery-grey 
And  azure  soft,  and  lightly  bend 

To  kiss  the  peaks  that  bid  them  stay  ; 
They  charm  us  when  the  night  doth  fall, 
And  Darkness  weaves  her  sombre  pall. 

But  when  their  brows  grow  inky  black, 

And  storm-fiends  rave  their  crags  among, — 

1  On  a  clear  day  one  can  distinctly  see  from  the  summit  of 
the  magnificent '  Mountain  Drive,'  Grahamstown,  the  outlines 
of  the  coast  mountain  ranges  melting  into  the  distant  blue  of 
sky  and  sea. 
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When  fearful  lightnings  flash  them  back 

And  echoing  thunders  give  them  tongue, — 
Though  still  they  charm,  we  fear  them  thus, 
Their  grandeur  grown  too  great  for  us  ! 

Land  of  the  Sun  ! — to  thee  belong 

Shapes  wild  and  weird  ;  on  thee  we  mark 

The  huge  Bromvogel  black  and  strong, 
With  red-rimmed  eyes  and  talons  dark  ; 

And  thine  are  buzzards l  fierce  and  brown, 

And  hideous  vultures  swooping  down. 

Strange  owls  2  amid  thy  shadows  loom, 
They  hoot  with  mournful,  eerie  cries  ; 

They  stare  and  glare  amid  the  gloom 
With  large,  uncanny  crimson  eyes, 

And  faces  framed  amid  the  night 

In  downy  ruffs  of  glimmering  white  ! 

Strange  bats  amid  thy  darkness  flit, 
And  ever  flap  their  ghostly  wings ; 

But  some  are  wingless,  where  they  sit 

To  suck  the  fruit,3  like  ghoulish  things, — 

Like  ghoulish  things  that  hideous  peep 

Through  nightmare  dreams  of  haunted  sleep 

Grotesque  and  weird,  like  gargoyles  small, 
The  little  Night-apes4  gibe  and  prowl  ; 

From  lonely  wood  or  shadowy  wall 

The  Lynx  doth  leap,  the  Musk-cat  scowl ; 

Things  eyeless,  earless,  leave  their  holes — 

Thy  shrews  and  squirrels,  mice  and  moles. 

1  Jackal-buzzard.  2  Cape  eagle-owl. 

3  Fruit-eating  bat.  4  Lemur. 
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The  ugly  Bosch-varks  root  and  grunt ; 

The  slothful  Ant-bears,  fat  and  grey, 
Project  their  long,  thin  snouts  to  hunt, 

Their  slender  tongues  to  lure  the  prey ; 
Great  glittering  moths  go  fluttering  by, 
And  loud  Cicalas  ceaseless  cry. 

Amid  thy  jungles  wild  and  wide 

The  parded  Bush-cats  growl  and  glare  ; 

The  spotted  Tiger-wolf  doth  hide 
Amid  the  brake,  his  gruesome  lair  ; 

All  fiercely  tusked,  and  brown  and  black, 

The  wild-dogs  yell — a  fearsome  pack  ! 

On  thee  are  heard  the  Jackal's  howl, 
The  fierce  Hyaena's  mocking  laugh, 

The  Panther's  cry,  the  Leopard's  growl, 
The  footsteps  of  the  strange  Giraffe  ; 

And — eerie  'neath  some  glimmering  moon — 

The  chattering  of  the  wild  Baboon. 

Amid  thy  Kalihari  dread 

The  Gemsbok  rears,  with  quenchless  pride, 
Those  fearful  horns  that  deck  his  head  ! 

By  them  transfixed — by  them  defied — 
The  wounded  Lion  learns  to  know, 
And  dumbly  owns,  an  equal  foe. 

The  Eland  and  the  humped  Kodoo 
O'er  veldt  and  desert  wander  yet ; 

On  treeless  plains,  on  parched  Karoo, 
The  proud  Oribi  still  is  met ; 

And  still  the  Ostrich  scours  the  waste — 

An  awkward  shape,  in  aimless  haste. 

The  wily  Hottentot  doth  still 
Amid  thy  children  find  a  place ; 
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But  on  the  wild  and  craggy  hill 

Is  seen  no  more  the  Bush-man's  face, 
Though  Fancy  limns  it,  dwarfed  and  gaunt, 
Where  rude  engravings  mark  his  haunt. 

Bright  lizards  o'er  thy  bosom  glide, 
And  serpent  shapes  of  fearful  charm  ; 

Amid  thy  rocks  the  Dassies l  hide 
With  timid  looks  of  soft  alarm  ; 

And  spiders  huge  do  spin  for  thee 

Their  glittering  nets  from  tree  to  tree. 

Amid  thy  marshes  lone  and  dim 

The  scornful  Buffalo  doth  rear 
His  tameless  brow, — and  'tis  for  him 

The  daring  hunter  hath  a  fear  ! — 
And  still  amid  his  jungle  home 
The  mighty  Elephant  doth  roam. 

But  'neath  the  sunshine  of  thy  days 

Move  lovelier  creatures  ! — somewhere  sweep, 

O'er  far  and  unfrequented  ways, 

Thy  white  Flamingoes  2  dashed  with  deep 

And  wondrous  flame  ;  and  by  the  sea 

Thy  snowy  Egrets 3  fair  and  free. 

And  where  thy  loneliest  mountains  rise, 
'Tis  there  the  Chamois  4  loves  to  dwell ; 

1  A  species  of  wild  rock-dwelling  Cape  rabbit  allied  to 
elephant  and  rhinoceros. 

2  Phcenicopetrus  Rosea. 

3  A  single  tuft  of  the  egret  plumes  on  a  lady's  bonnet 
means  'the  horrible  death  of  parent  birds  at  nesting-times, 
and  bitter  agonies  of  thirst  and  starvation,  under  a  tropical 
sun,  for  the  unfledged  offspring.' 

4  Klipspringer,  called  '  Chamois  of  South  Africa. ' 
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Tis  there,  with  dark  and  lovely  eyes, 

The  fleet  and  beautiful  Gazelle l 
From  crag  to  crag  doth  lightly  leap, 
Or  poise  ahove  some  giddy  steep. 

From  thirsty  plains  and  thickets  cool 
The  timid  wild  things  steal  to  drink 

Where  shadows  haunt  some  osiered  pool, 
Or  willows  grace  a  streamlet's  brink, — 

They  drink  by  river,  vlei,  and  fen, 

But  still  they  shun  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  small,  shy  Blue-buck  graceful  plays 
Where  sunbeams  in  the  woodlands  sleep ; 

The  lovely  Duyker  stops  to  graze 

Where  on  the  veldt  the  grass  is  deep  ; 

And  where  the  shrubs  grow  dense  and  dark 

Doth  wake  the  Bush-buck's  curious  bark.2 

And  still  upon  thy  sweeping  plains 
The  slender  Steinboks  lightly  bound  ; 

But  of  the  Quagga 3  nought  remains, 

Though  it  was  bright  and  beauteous  found  ; 

And  from  the  upland's  lonely  brow 

The  brilliant  Zebra4  fadeth  now  ! 

Nor  from  thy  plains  hath  wholly  fled 

The  fawn-hued  Springbok/'  swift  and  tall ; 

In  countless  millions  once  it  spread — 
Thy  swiftest  antelope  of  all ; 

But  Time  and  Tide  must  serve  the  Fates  ; 
For  it — for  us — extinction  waits  ! 

1  The  beautiful  Pallak.  2  Barks  like  a  dog. 

3  Practically  extinct.  4  Dwindling. 

5  Almost  extinct. 
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On  thee  doth  rise  no  dazzling  dome 

Like  old  St.  Peter's,  gilding  yet 
The  ruined  majesty  of  Rome, 

Like  sunset  fire  whose  sun  hath  set, 
Nor  thine  cathedrals  old  and  vast — 
Sole  relics  of  some  splendid  Past ! 

Not  thine  the  diapason-roll 

Of  mighty  organs  heard  of  yore  ; 
But  thine  a  sound  that  shakes  the  Soul, — 

The  angry  Lion's  ominous  roar, 
Where,  stalking  in  his  native  lair, 
He  holds  majestic  kingship  there  ! 

Not  thine  the  monuments  sublime 

Immortalising  mortal  skill ! 
Nor  thine  the  grace,  defying  Time, 

That  lingers  sadly,  softly,  still 
O'er  classic  columns,  whose  decay 
Can  wake  a  Poet's  deathless  lay  ! 

Not  thine  the  record  sadly  writ 

Of  vanished  majesty  and  might 
In  ruins  where  the  vultures  sit, 

And  bats  and  owlets  haunt  the  night, — 
Save  where  Zimbawbe  leaves  a  trace 
Of  ancient  wealth  and  ancient  race, — 

Of  ancient  race,  whose  records  tell 

That  they,  artificers  of  old, 
Could  fashion  cunningly  and  well 

Their  curious  ornaments  of  gold, — 
The  gold  that  lay — so  rich  a  store  ! — 
Beneath  their  feet  in  Orphir's  ore. — 
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Of  ancient  race  that  passed  away, 

But  left  upon  the  granite  hill 
That  temple-fortress  traced  to-day — 

Those  mouldering  walls  so  massive  still 
Those  forts,  and  monoliths,  and  towers 
That  form  the  record  of  their  powers. 

On  thee  arise  no  frescoed  walls 

Where  sculptured  marble  gleams  around  ; 
No  tinted,  tesselated  halls, 

With  silvery  fountain's  plashing  sound  ; 
No  marble  temples  cool  and  dim, 
With  fretted  pillars  fair  and  slim. 

But  thine  are  Caverns 1  vast  and  hoar, 

Enchanted  Caves  divinely  hung 
With  glittering  Shapes  from  roof  to  floor, 

And  glittering  Shapes  beneath  them  sprung, 
Till  thus  they  meet,  and  blend,  and  seem 
The  frosted  marvels  of  a  dream  ! 

Fantastic,  fretted,  glistening-bright, 
They  meet  and  mingle, — some  as  fair 

As  though  the  snows  of  dazzling  white 
From  hills  afar,  were  fashioned  there 

To  Shapes  by  fairy  fancy  planned 

And  crystallised  by  magic  hand  ! 

For  in  her  caverns  lone  and  deep, 
And  in  her  rocks  that  rise  sublime — 

'Tis  there  the  Earth  doth  love  to  keep 
The  treasures  won  from  hoary  Time, — 

The  treasures  won  through  years  untold, 

While  fateful  cycles  ruthless  rolled  ! 
1  Kango  caves,  immense  stalactite  and  stalagmite  caves. 
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And  Man  may  wrest,  by  wearying  toil, 
Some  gold  and  gems  of  priceless  worth 

From  all  the  strange  and  splendid  spoil 
That  she  hath  garnered  since  her  birth, — 

From  all  the  rich  and  radiant  store 

That  she  hath  hoarded  since  of  yore  ! 

And  still  on  thee — since  dateless  Past 
With  wealth  of  Earth  so  richly  stored  ! — 

Men's  eager  eyes  are  ever  cast 
To  pluck  some  treasures  from  thy  hoard, 

Though  some  are  hid  where  none  may  mark 

Their  pristine  beauty  'neath  the  dark ! 

From  rock  and  river,  mine  and  cave, 
From  coast  and  inland,  far  and  near. 

We  win  the  riches  Hertha l  gave  ! — 
Thy  countless  crystals  fair  and  clear  ; 

Thy  limpid  blocks  of  Iceland  Spar ;  2 

Thy  silvery-speckled  Cinnabar ; — 3 

Thy  Natrolite  and  Fluorite, 

Begemmed  with  many  a  crystal  fret ; 

Thy  fair  and  strange  Apophyllite 
With  stones  of  amethystine  set ; 

Thy  Pyrites 4  burnished  from  of  old 

With  olive-green,  and  bronze  and  gold  ; — 

1  Hertha,  the  Earth. 

-  Whilst  some  blocks  are  colourless  in  their  limpidity,  others 
are  tinged  all  through  their  pellucid  depths  with  the  most 
exquisite  tinge  of  rose. 

3  Cinnabar,  which  is  very  rare — only  got  from  Almadc  in 
Spain,  Idria  iu  Austria,  Moschel  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and 
New  Almade  in  California — is  found  in  Zeerust,  Transvaal. 

4  Copper  pyrites. 
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Thy  wave-worn  pebbles  amber-hued,1 
And  rounded  thus  where  waters  glide 

By  piny  trees,  whose  veins  exude 
Their  golden  resins  near  the  tide  ; 

Thy  glimmering  Talc  2  with  pearly  sheen, 

Thy  Muscovite 3  and  Olivine ; — 

Thy  Azurite  and  Malachite, 

Thy  iridescent  Peacock -ore  ; 
Thy  sea-green  Prehnite  strange  and  bright, 

And  all  thy  Minerals  hid  of  yore, 
And  all  thy  Metals  rich  and  rare, 
And  all  thy  Calcites  wondrous  fair  ! 

And  by  the  Umzimkulu's  mouth,4 

Where  Eden  landscapes  smile  around, 

'Mid  fruits  and  flowers  that  grace  the  South, 
'Tis  there  thy  Calcites  most  abound,  - 

Thy  marble  exiled  from  its  rock 

In  many  a  snow-white,  glittering  block  ! — 

Thy  marble  fair  and  flawless  formed 
In  many  a  tint  that  wakes  delight ! 

Sometimes  with  blush  of  crimson  warmed, 
Sometimes  but  pure  and  gleaming  white ; 

Sometimes  with  faint  and  rosy  glow 

Like  tinge  of  sunrise  on  the  snow  ! 

Beneath  thy  warm  and  glowing  breast 
Lurks  wondrous  wealth  ! — the  syren  gold 

1  Copal  pebbles.  2  Foliated  Talc. 

3  Lovely  potash  mica,  like  mother  o'  pearl. 

4  Quarries  there  produce  marble,  rose-lit,  crimson-tinged, 
and  pure  dazzling  white. 
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That  mortals  seek  with  feverish  quest, 

Was  thine  in  largesse  from  of  old, 
And  still  is  thine — a  thing  unmarred, 
So  much  desired — so  cold — so  hard  ! 

And  beauteous  gems  from  thee  are  won 

Beneath  thy  ample  bosom  spread, 
Or  where  thy  ancient  rivers  run l 

O'er  many  a  bright  and  pebbly  bed, — 
Thy  peerless  diamonds  flashing  far 
The  quivering  splendour  of  a  star  ! 

With  plenteous  gems  thy  breast  is  starred  ! — 

For  thine  the  Emerald's  lovely  gleam  ; 
The  charm  of  Sapphire  and  of  Sard, 

And  Topaz  with  its  amber  beam  ; 
The  glint  of  Turquoise  pale  and  cold, 
The  flash  of  Rubies  warm  and  bold. 

* 
And  thine  the  Garnet's  ruddier  fire, 

Like  amorous  depths  of  rosiest  wine, 
That  waft  the  soul  a  soft  desire 

For  sparkling  Nectar  all  divine  ; 
Alas,  that  aught  of  Earth  can  wake 
A  thirst  that  only  gods  may  slake ! 

Amid  the  stones  that  cling  to  thee 

The  green  and  crimson  Jasper 2  shine  ; 

The  opulent  Chalcedony 

In  all  its  changefulness  is  thine, 

With  all  the  lovely  light  and  shade 

Amid  its  varied  forms  displayed. 

1  Orange  River.  2  From  Griqualand. 
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For  from  thy  waters  wandering  down 1 
An  envious  hand  may  bear  away 

Some  stones  of  Onyx  black  and  brown, 
Some  rounded  Agates  white  and  grey  ; 

Some  tinted  pebbles  2  smoothed  below 

The  ample  river's  murmuring  flow. 

From  rock  and  river,  cave  and  mine, 
We  win  thy  treasures  strangely  wrought ! 

We  win  that  wondrous  Quartz  of  thine 
With  ever  varied  beauty  fraught ; 

For  it  is  beautiful  and  strange, 

Though  still,  like  Proteus,  full  of  change  ! 

For  now  it  borrows  every  tint 3 

That  paints  the  rainbow's  lovely  arc  ; 

And  now  it  hath  a  golden  glint 4 
Amid  the  matrix  pale  or  dark, — 

A  wavering  line  of  glittering  ore — 

The  veinstone  wandering  from  its  core  ! 

And  now  it  woos  the  wandering  gaze 

With  all  the  glimmering  apple-green 
Of  Chrysolite  and  Chrysoprase, 

And  now  with  light  that  breaks  serene- 
As  through  a  mauve  ethereal  mist — 
From  clustering  stones  of  Amethyst. 

And  now  it  bears  the  stone  of  bale, 
The  lovely  Opal,  strangely  banned  ! 

1  Vaal  River. 

2  Pebbles  of  variegated  chalcedony,  very  lovely. 

3  Auriferous  quartz,  rainbow-hued. 

4  Auriferous  quartz,  with  visible  gold. 
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The  stone  so  grey  and  pearly  pale 
*  Ere  yet  the  lapidary's  hand 
Hath  shaped  it  to  his  high  desire, 
All  milky  mist  and  rosy  fire. 

And  now  'tis  but  a  lustrous  bar 

Of  dark  and  beautiful  Cairngorm, 
Like  to  an  alien  torn  afar 

From  Scotia's  hills  of  mist  and  storm  ! — 
And  now  it  holds  the  limpid  light 
Of  rock-born  crystals  fair  and  bright. 

And  now  it  glistens  milky-fair 

With  dainty  rose-flush l  o'er  it  thrown  ; 

And  now  'tis  like  a  shape  of  rare 
And  creamy  coral 2  graceful  grown, 

Whose  glittering  beauty  might  be  won 

Where  seas  of  sapphire  woo  the  sun. 

And  now  'tis  like  a  sculptured  form  3 
Of  substance  marble-smooth  and  chill, 

But  richly  coloured  russet-warm, 

And  richly  carved  with  wondrous  skill, — 

With  all  the  art  that  Nature  knows — 

With  all  the  skill  her  works  disclose  ! 

She  hath  at  her  august  command 

Laboratories  strange  and  vast, 
Whose  lore  we  strive  to  understand 

From  hoary  archives  of  the  Past, 
Where  records  live  in  rock  and  stone, 
Whose  hieroglyphs  are  hers  alone. 

1  Rose  quartz.  2  Milky  quartz. 

3  Quartz  from  Kowie  river-bed. 
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But  still  she  smiles  with  Sphinx-like  face, — 
For  though  the  searching  mind  of  Man     * 

Can  sweep  some  realms  of  Time  and  Space, 
And  learn  some  details  of  the  Plan, 

And  mark  some  workings  of  the  Laws, — 

How  still  unveiled  the  Primal  Cause  ! 

The  Energy  that  can  repel, 

The  Force  that  can  attract  and  hind, — 
These  hold  the  Universe  ! — Ah,  well ! — 

But  still  inscrutable  behind 
'  Molecular  and  Polar  Force ' 
Doth  lurk  the  great  mysterious  Source  ! 

And  Nature  smiles  her  mystic  smile, 

While  we — her  children — pore  and  pore, 

And  strive  her  secrets  to  beguile, 

And  search  the  riddle  more  and  more, — 

The  riddle  that  is  never  told — 

Its  manuscript  for  ever  rolled  ! 

But  in  her  smile  is  no  disdain  ; 

Whate'er  her  mood,  or  fierce  or  mild, 
She  lures  us  on,  her  lore  to  gain  ; 

She  doth  not  scorn  her  lowliest  child, 
For  in  us  all  some  mystic  spark — 
A  glow-worm  light  'mid  cosmic  dark  ! 

And  she  hath  wrought,  with  hand  benign, 

Full  many  a  lovely  ornament, 
Whose  sculptured  grace,  or  high  design 

Or  charm  of  colours  subtly  blent, 
Denotes  an  Art  beyond  our  ken, 
The  jnvy  and  despair  of  men! 
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In  vain  might  sculptor  emulate 
One  fretted,  frosted,  snowy-white 

And  exquisitely  delicate 
Stalactite  of  Aragonite  ! l 

Yet  countless  shapes  of  equal  grace 

Are  hers  in  many  a  secret  place  ! 

And  this  the  Poet's  high  complaint, 
That  mortal  language  hath  not  words, 

Nor  mortal  palette  hues  to  paint 
The  plumage  of  her  brightest  birds  ; — 

In  vain  the  glowing  thoughts  are  penned, 

In  vain  the  lovely  colours  blend  ! 

There  is  a  Something  past  them  all, 

A  magic  that  can  still  elude ; 
For  where  the  purple  shadows  fall, 

A  velvet  pansy  seems  to  brood  ; 
And  to  the  dainty  green  doth  cling 
The  verdure  of  some  vanished  spring  ! 

There  is  a  charm  our  Art  must  lose — 

A  splendour  in  the  silken  sheen 
Of  all  those  glancing  rainbow-hues  ; 

A  glory  in  the  emerald-green 
Like  to  the  glory  on  the  grass 
Of  sunlit  meads  we  used  to  pass  ! 

In  islands  by  the  coral  seas, 

In  tropic  forests  past  the  foam, 
Amid  the  tall  and  stately  trees, 

Her  birds  of  beauty  find  a  home ; 
And  some  are  brighter  than  the  bowers 
Of  strange  and  parasitic  flowers  ! 

1  I  have  seen  a  stalactite  of  Aragonite  so  exquisitely  lovely, 
that  language  fails  to  describe  it. 
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Behold  the  jewelled  humming-bird  ! l 

What  rainbow-splendour  she  hath  wrought 

And  on  his  tiny  coat  conferred  ! — 
"Tis  like  a  mingled  radiance  caught 

From  stars  and  flowers,  and  many  a  gem 

That  lights  her  cosmic  diadem  ! 

For  there  a  touch  of  crimson  glows, 

Whose  splendour  mocks  the  crimson  bar 

The  Gateways  of  the  Morn  disclose 
To  herald  Phoebus'  golden  car, 

And  tell  the  world  that  waits  for  him, 

He  soon  will  touch  th'  horizon's  brim  ! 

And  there  a  hue  so  golden-bright, 

'Tis  like  the  harbinger  of  day  ! 
'Tis  like  the  lucent  amber  light 

That  steals  above  the  Orient  way, 
Ere  yet  the  Night  hath  wholly  veiled, 
Ere  yet  the  Morning  Star  hath  paled  ! 

And  there  a  flash  of  scarlet  dye, 
So  silken-soft,  ye  scarce  could  name 

Such  warm  enchantment  for  the  eye 
Save  in  the  soft  and  sunlit  flame 

Of  poppies  waving  in  the  corn 

Beneath  the  magic  of  the  morn  ! 

Behold  the  roselight  shining  there 

To  deck  a  tiny,  graceful  throat  ! 
Ye  could  but  match  its  radiance  rare 

When  o'er  the  western  sky  doth  float 
A  light  that  from  the  sunset  flows — 
The  after-glow's  effulgent  rose  ! 

1  Canon  Rawnsley  tells  us  that  '  owing  to  woman's  vanity 
the  humming-bird  is  no  longer  a  "thing  of  beauty,"  for  the 
feather  markets  can  produce  no  more  ! ' 
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And  where  an  azure  gleam  doth  lie 

On  downy  breast  or  dainty  wing, 
Tis  like  the  azure  of  the  sky 

Through  which  the  sun-god  loves  to  fling 
A  thousand  lances  golden-tipt — 
A  thousand  spears  in  splendour  dipt ! 

And  that  divinest  peacock-blue  ! 

If  in  our  colours  there  could  be 
The  light  that  Poet-souls  pursue, 

'  That  never  was  on  land  or  sea,' 
Then  we  might  paint  its  soft  excess 
Of  rich,  translucent  loveliness  ! 

Behold  her  Birds  of  Paradise 

Arrayed  in  loveliness  supreme, 
Enriched  with  every  high  device 

To  haunt  a  Poet's  halcyon  dream  ! 
Behold  amid  the  tropic  blooms 
Their  flashing  wings  and  sweeping  plumes  ! 

Behold  the  coats  that  still  eclipse 

Our  plush  or  velvet  richly  spread  ! 
The  slender  shafts  with  downy  tips l 

That  darkly  deck  some  graceful  head, — 
The  regal  crests  o'er  dove-like  eyes, 
The  regal  breasts  that  proudly  rise  ! 

Superb,  indeed,  with  beauty's  dower, 

And  proud  with  conscious  beauty's  pride, 

Those  birds  that  sun  their  little  hour 
Ere  yet  the  dark,  resistless  tide 

That  haunts  a  transient  world  like  this 

Must  ban  their  beauty — whelm  their  bliss  ! 

1  Six-shafted  Birds  of  Paradise. 
M 
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Superb  indeed  !  so  rich  arrayed 

In  royal  robes  that  charm  the  eye 
With  ever-varied  light  and  shade,1 

With  every  soft,  prismatic  dye ; 
And  still  superb,  when  splendid  gloom 
Doth  rest  upon  some  purple  plume  ! 

Behold  yon  stately  tree,  and  mark — 

Where  crimson  blossoms  burn  and  blush — 

A  glorious  plumage  olive-dark, 

More  richly  wrought  than  softest  plush, 

Save  for  the  lustrous  emerald  breast, 

The  creamy,  silken,  fan-like  crest ! 

And  from  the  lush,  dark,  olive-green 

Of  that  incomparable  coat 
Divinely  soft,  like  night  serene, — 

Two  peerless  plumes  do  proudly  float 
So  silken-soft,  so  snowy-pure, 
That  they  with  heavenly  charm  allure. 

Superb  indeed  ! — a  pearl  o'  price — 
The  fairest  gem  in  Beauty's  crown — 

That  white- winged  Bird  of  Paradise 2 

With  sweeping  plumes  of  peerless  down  ! 3 

0  bounteous  Nature  ! — hast  thou  erred  ? 

Was  meant  for  heaven  that  heai'enly  bird  ? 

1  Red  Bird  of  Paradise. 

2  White- winged  Bird  of  Paradise. 

3  Canon  Rawnsley  tells   us  that  Birds   of    Paradise  are 
trapped  and  destroyed  to  supply  plumes  for  the  adornment 
of  feminine  vanity.     Might  not  even  our  insatiable  vanity 
stop  short  at  this?    Surely,  if  there  ever  was  a  primeval 
paradise  on  earth,  those  heavenly  birds  are  the  brightest 
relics  of  it  still  left  to  us  ! 
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Ofair  white  wings! — that  ye  could  fly 

Beyond  the  touch  of  envious  Death  ! 
Nor  ever  limp  and  folded  lie 

Upon  a  bosom  void  of  breath, 
That  spreads  no  more  its  emerald  fan, 
Its  glittering  breastplate  struck  with  ban  ! 


And  birds  are  thine,  thou  Southern  Land, 
Though  not,  perchance,  so  peerless  drest 

As  those  by  spicy  breezes  fanned 
In  tropic  islands  of  the  West, — 

Yet  with  such  brilliant  beauty  dight 

They  flash  enchantment  on  the  sight ! 

For  birds  are  thine  that  proudly  spread 

A  sweeping  tail  of  purple  dye,1 
And  lift  a  violet-tufted  head, 

Or  crest  as  blue  as  summer  sky  ; 
And  birds  that  soar,  but  cannot  sing, 
Are  sailing  high  on  sunlit  wing ; — 

Their  dove-like  bosoms,  full  and  soft, 
Are  touched  with  verdure's  palest  hue  ; 

Their  azure  wings  are  flashed  aloft 2 
Like  living  gems  cerulean-blue, 

Save  here  and  there  a  navy  tint, 

A  violet  shade,  an  emerald  glint ! 

The  crimson  Bush-shrike  plumes  a  breast 
With  warm  vermilion  painted  o'er ; 

And  Shrikes  are  thine  in  russet  drest, 

With  sea-green  wings  that  shimmering  soar, 

1  Musphayidas  Tinra.  2  Coracias  ifarrula. 
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And  backs  and  bosoms  tinted  bright 
With  orange  and  with  amber  light. 

On  thee  the  lordly  Kafir-fink, 

With  flowing  tail  of  golden  brown, 

And  bosom  touched  with  shining  pink, 
Doth  smooth  his  velvet  plumage  down  ; 

On  thee  the  Oriole  greets  the  morn — 

A  flash  of  gold  'mid  sunshine  born  ! 

And  thine  a  bird  I  cannot  name, 
But  every  morn  it  comes  to  haunt 

My  garden  fig-trees  ! — Large  and  tame, 
It  loves  amid  the  leaves  to  flaunt 

Its  robe  like  autumn's  russet-gold, 

Its  ruff  like  turquoise  velvet  rolled  ! 

And  thine  a  large  and  lovely  Sprew J 
Whose  emerald  plumage,  richly  shot 

With  glancing  shades  of  peacock-blue, 
May  once  be  seen,  but  ne'er  forgot ! 

And  thine  the  sunbirds,2  dainty  small, 

Whose  painted  coats  the  gaze  enthral  ; — 

For  Beauty's  self  doth  there  conspire  ! 

An  azure  gleam,  an  amber  glow, 
A  purple  shade,  a  crimson  fire, 

An  emerald  flash — and  mingled  so 
That  all  the  hues  do  more  invite 
By  hand  of  Nature  blent  aright  ! 

1  Green  Sprew. 

2  Amethyst    sunbird ;    Double-collared    sun-bird ;    Natal 
collared  sunbird ;  Long-tailed  sunbird ;  Scarlet-chested  sun- 
bird. 
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And  never  yet  did  Nature  lack 

For  force  of  contrast ! — she  hath  made 

Yon  sunbird  bright,  but  raven-black 
The  glossy  plumes  on  this  displayed,1 

Yet  splendid  still  the  blue-black  coat 

Above  the  scarlet-tinted  throat  ! 

The  very  frost  wherewith  she  decks 
The  humblest  cotter's  window-pane, 

Hath  endless  subtleties  to  vex 
The  hand  that  might  essay  in  vain 

To  imitate  but  one  design 

Of  filigree  so  rich  and  fine  ! 

Inimitable  filigraine  ! — 

The  very  thought  of  it  is  balm  ! 
It  brings  my  childhood  back  again, 

With  all  its  pleasure  and  its  calm  ; 
O'er  many  a  thousand  miles  of  foam 
It  wafts  me  to  my  earliest  home  ! 

It  wafts  me  onward  till  I  find 

The  sylvan  haunts  of  early  dreams, — 

The  homestead  quaint,  with  ivy  twined, 

The  woods  and  meadows,  hills  and  streams  ! 

I  see  the  ancient  dial  stand 

To  measure  Time  with  mystic  hand. 

But  summer  o'er,  and  sunshine  fled, 

Its  pastimes  can  no  more  enthral  ! 
No  more  I  bend  a  childish  head 

To  mark  the  passing  shadows  fall, 
Or  curious  hieroglyphs  to  trace 
Upon  the  dial's  stony  face. 

1  Scarlet-chested  sunbird. 
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I  only  roam  through  devious  ways 
To  mark  the  miracles  of  ice, 

Nor  feel  the  chill  of  wintry  days 

While  such  fantastic  shapes  entice, — 

Such  magic  icicles  as  fall 

From  eaves  and  watercourses  all ! 

I  only  watch  the  snowflakes  drift 

To  deck  each  gaunt  and  naked  bough  ; 

The  sombre  yews  their  arms  uplift, 
Grown  fair  with  crystal  fretwork  now  ! 

I  only  wait,  and  scatter  crumbs 

When  tiny  wren  or  redbreast  comes  ! 

I  only  tread  the  household  floor 
Amid  the  wintry  morning's  prime, 

To  watch  the  windows  frosting  o'er 
With  dainty  traceries  of  rime, 

And  childish  fancy  soon  is  lost 

Amid  the  patterns  of  the  frost. 

Inimitable  filigraine  ! 

Most  dainty  miracles  of  ice  ! — 
They  lure  me  to  the  window-pane 

With  many  a  delicate  device, 
For  in  their  patterns  I  discern 
A  stately  palm,  a  graceful  fern ; — 

The  wings  of  butterflies  and  bees, 
The  petals  of  a  woodland  flower ; 

The  waving  of  the  willow-trees, 

The  suowflakes  in  a  fairy  shower ; — 

A  h  me! — the  patterns  of  the  frost, 

How  they  recall  the  loved,  the  lost ! 
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How  they  recall  the  homestead  dear, 
The  vanished  friends  of  Long  Ago, 

The  voices  that  1  used  to  hear, 
The  faces  that  I  used  to  know ; 

The  footsteps  silent  evermore, 

That  used  to  haunt  the  household  floor  ! 


The  seas  that  lave  thee  evermore 

With  ebb  and  flow  of  ceaseless  change, 

For  ever  cast  from  Neptune's  floor 
Some  ocean-treasures  bright  or  strange, — 

Perchance  some  curious  spoil  that  slips 

From  wreckage  of  forgotten  ships  ! — 

Perchance  a  sponge  gigantic  made 

To  form  a  wondrous  ( Neptune's  cup,'  * 

A  giant  chalice  often  laid 

Upon  the  board  where  sea-kings  sup  ! — 

Perchance  a  sponge  of  lovelier  guise,11 

Whose  fretted  spirals  graceful  rise ; — 

Perchance  a  spray  of  daintiest  grace, 

A  bough  of  coral,  white  or  red, 
Torn  from  the  magic  of  its  place, 

Flung  from  the  water  sparkling  spread 
Where  Indian  Ocean  dimpling  smiles 
Above  her  dreamlike  coral  isles  ! 

1  Poterion  Neptuni.  I  have  seen  a  huge  'Neptune's  cup,' 
from  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  so  perfectly  shaped 
and  carved,  from  chalice  to  stem,  that  one  could  hardly 
believe  it  had  been  chiselled  only  by  the  blind  forces  of 
Nature.  The  weight  of  this  particular  cup  was  201bs. 

a  Venus's  flower-basket. 
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Perchance  a  Nautilus  that  reared 

Its  dainty  spiral  o'er  the  swell 
Of  ocean's  breast,  and  gaily  steered  ! — 

Perchance  a  pearly-gleaming  shell — 
An  Argonaut  that  loved  to  roam, 
A  faery  barque  'mid  faery  foam  ! — 

Perchance  some  blooms  from  sea-born  bowers 
Where  the  lost  mariners  may  sleep  ! 

Some  pink  and  purple-tinted  flowers l 
From  the  dim  gardens  of  the  Deep, — 

Some  algae  from  those  forests  cast,2 

That  wave  so  eerie,  old  and  vast  ! — 

Some  seaweed  fresh  with  ocean's  brine, 
And  strewn  upon  the  burning  sand 

To  cool  this  fevered  pulse  of  thine, 
And  lure  us  to  thy  glittering  strand, 

To  lift  its  tresses  dank  and  dark, 

And  all  their  elfiu  beauty  mark  ! 

The  creeping  tides  that  softly  fret 

The  fringes  of  thy  every  coast, 
Have  lavish  brought,  and  bring  us  yet, 

Those  beauteous  shells  whereof  we  boast ; 
For  still  do  mortals  love  to  reap 
That  loveliest  harvest  of  the  Deep  ! 

And  rich  the  harvest  thou  dost  gain  ! 

For  countless  shells  to  thee  are  cast 
From  all  the  mystery  of  the  Main, 

From  all  the  magic  of  the  Past, 

1  Brightly  coloured  seaweed. 

2  The  algre  forests  of  the  Deep  are  indeed  the  most  ancient 
in  the  world. 
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From  all  the  glamour  of  the  South  ! 

Lo  !  here  is  one  whose  murmuring  mouth 

All  honeycombed  with  tiny  teeth 
Amid  the  smooth  and  carmined  lips, 

Is  babbling  of  the  sea  beneath, — 
The  grandeur  of  the  passing  ships, 

The  sadness  of  the  buried  wrecks, 

Where  only  phantoms  haunt  the  decks  ! 

Its  lovely  lips  that  curve  and  curl 

Are  murmuring  still  of  Nereids'  caves, 

Where  shells  inlaid  with  mother  o'  pearl l 
Do  line  the  walls  like  lustrous  waves 

Of  silvery  seas  that  rippling  break 

With  opal  splendours  in  their  wake  ! 

'Tis  babbling  of  the  olden  time, 

Of  all  it  lost,  and  still  desires  ! 
The  charm  of  ocean's  twilit  clime, 

The  splendour  of  its  silvery  fires  ; 2 
And  moony-glimmering  pearls  that  deck 
The  whiteness  of  a  Nereid's  neck  ! 

The  charm  of  Hydra  where  they  fling 

Their  myriad  tiny  forms  below, 
Like  waving  plants  that  graceful  cling 

To  hide  their  poisons  from  the  foe  ! 
The  charm  of  many  a  tinted  shell 
Where  strange  m oil u sea  snugly  dwell  !3 

1  Haliotis.  2  Phosphorescent  fishes. 

3  Some  of  the  double  valves  which  protect  the  mollusca, 
appear  almost  flower-like  with  their  exquisite  spiral  forms 
and  glowing  colours. 
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The  charm  of  star-fish  where  they  glow. 
The  charm  of  moon-fish  where  they  sail 

With  rhythmic  motion  soft  and  slow, 
While  round  their  radiance  silvery-pale 

The  stars  of  ocean  *  softly  keep 

Their  orbits  through  the  pathless  deep  ! 

The  charm  of  tiny  perished  things,2 
Whose  skeletons  in  billions  piled 

Are  sculptured  to  the  grace  that  springs 
So  fair  and  bright  and  undefiled, 

Where  isles  of  coral  soft  entice 

With  many  a  magical  device  ! 

But  hark  ! — the  shell  mine  ear  doth  press 
Is  murmuring  on  !  .   .  .  it  strives  to  tell 

How  from  the  crystal  foam's  caress 
Its  pearly  whiteness  first  befell, 

But  how  it  grew  so  rosy-lipped 

One  morn  when  bright  Aurora  dipped 

Her  blushing  beauty  in  the  wave  ; 

When  straightway  every  foaming  crest 
Wherein  her  loveliness  did  lave, 

Was  with  a  crimson  fire  caresst ; 
And  every  shell  the  Tritons  brought, 
Some  tinge  of  deathless  beauty  caught ; 

And  some,  that  seemed  most  fair  and  frail, 
She  touched  with  lips  of  carmine  glow, 

And  held  them  'neath  her  rosy  veil 

Till  burning  blushes  warmed  their  snow,- 

For  once  they  drifted  in  the  sea 

As  white  as  snowflakes  o'er  the  lea  ! 

*  Satellites  of  moon-fish.  -'  Coral-builders. 
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Thy  Bergen  cypress  *  still  doth  lift 
Its  sombre  charm  and  stately  grace  ' 

Where  snows  of  winter  lightly  drift, 
To  leave  a  far  and  gleaming  trace 

On  rocks  and  crags  that  woo  the  skies 

Where  Cedar-Bergen  summits  rise  ! 

Yet  axe  and  fire  have  wrought  a  change  ! 

The  mountain  cedars  rise  no  more 
Upon  that  wild  and  wooded  range 

In  all  their  majesty  of  yore — 
Like  to  the  cedars  grown  upon 
The  holy  hills  of  Lebanon  ! 


Sometimes  beneath  the  sunlight  strong, 
A  deep  and  grateful  shade  doth  fall 

From  aliens  thou  hast  fostered  long  ! — 
From  spreading  oaks,  with  branches  tall, 

Or  clustering  pines,  or  leafy  wealth 

Of  lofty  blue-gums  breathing  health. 

Sometimes  beneath  the  moonlight  fair 
We  mark  a  shadow  weirdly  thrown 

From  dark  Euphorbia,  gaunt  and  bare, 
Gigantic  forms  grotesquely  grown, — 

Or  towering  Cacti 2  where  they  rear 

Their  arms  gigantic  far  and  near  ! 

1  Widdringtonia  Juniperoid.es:  quality  of  this  wood  said 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  famous  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

2  Who  that  has  lived  at  the  Cape  has  not  paused  to  mark, 
in  brilliant  moonlight,   the  weird  effect  of  those  gigantic 
shadows  cast  from  the  larger  Cacti  and  Euphorbia  ? 
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But  where  thy  ancient  forests  wave 
Their  lofty  foliage  dark  and  deep, 

Where  velvet  mosses  softly  pave, 
And  rich  Lianas  coil  and  creep — 

'Tis  there  thy  noblest  native  trees 

Are  wooed  by  every  wandering-  breeze. 

'Tis  there  the  tall  wild-chestnut  towers, 
And  when  its  lofty  branches  bear 

Soft,  pinky  blooms — a  foam  of  flowers 
Seems  billowy  spread  to  azure  air — 

The  buoyant  air,  so  wondrous  clear 

In  thy  translucent  atmosphere  ! 

The  Kafir-boem 1  uplifts  on  high 
Its  blossoms  rich  with  crimson  hue, 

And  sets  them  splendid  'gainst  a  sky 
Of  Afric's  deep  and  burning  blue  ; 

And  dark  beyond  the  verdant  glade, 

The  Yellow-wood's  majestic  shade. 

With  glowing  parasites  entwined, 
Or  draped  with  lichens  ghostly-grey, 

The  forest  monarchs  there  we  find 
Defying  still,  with  hoary  sway, 

The  swift,  inevitable  ban 

That  Time  can  wreak  on  puny  man  ! 

And  all  the  wild-wood  trees  invite 
With  nuts  and  berries ;  or  outreach, 

On  graceful  arms  that  oft  unite, 

The  Kafir-plum  ;  the  Blinkbar  peach  ; 

The  Olive,  Lemon,  Orange,  Pear, 

And  the  wild  Almond  blooming  there  ! 

1  Dwarf  and  giant  Coraladendrum. 
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Pavilioned  by  that  leafy  gloom, 

'Tis  there  the  sunbirds  love  to  flit, 
Like  vivid  flowers,  from  bloom  to  bloom, 

Or  'mid  the  glossy  foliage  sit ; 
'Tis  there  the  spotted  woodland-dove  * 
With  plaintive  murmur  woos  his  love. 

'Tis  there — so  small  and  rosy-hued — 2 

The  doting  Love-birds  hie  to  rest ; 
There  may  the  emerald  Cuckoo  brood,3 

All  shimmering  green,  with  snow-white  breast ; 
And  there  sometimes  doth  richly  float 
The  wild  Canary's  thrilling  note  ; 

And  all  the  woodland  ways  are  stirred 
With  rapturous  music  sweet  as  this  ! — 

For  listening  Echo  never  heard 
A  song  of  more  unclouded  bliss — 

A  bliss  that  sings,  with  transient  breath, 

Of  Love  and  Joy,  but  not  of  Death  ! — 

A  bliss  unshaken  by  the  jars 

That  sadden  sweetest  mortal  song, 
And  fretted  not  hy  captive  bars 

That  do  the  woodland  warblers  wrong ; 
A  bliss  as  fetterless  and  free 
As  that  untutored  melody  ! 


1  Chalcopilia  Afra. 

2  Rosy-faced    Lovebirds,   very    small,   coats    of    crimson, 
emerald  and  azure. 

3  Cuculu  Smaragdinus. 
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Such  various  charms  in  thee  unite, 
Thy  beauty  lures  with  many  a  wile  ! 

Lo  ! — there  a  landscape  calm  and  bright,1 
Where  purpling  vineyards  peaceful  smile 

Above  a  strand  that  bends  to  lave 

Beneath  the  blue  and  sunlit  wave  ! 

'Tis  there  the  eye  enchanted  roves 
O'er  jasmine  hedges,  citron  bowers, 

And  fair  and  fragrant  orange-groves, 
That  lift  their  white  and  starry  flowers, 

Or  bend  their  golden  globes  to  greet 

The  scented  leaves  so  vaguely  sweet ! 

'Tis  there  a  nestling  village 2  dreams 
Beneath  a  guardian  mountain's  frown, 

And  verdant  meads,  and  silvery  streams, 
And  fruitful  orchards  bending  down, 

Perchance  remind  us,  as  we  stray, 

Of  the  old  Homeland  far  away  ! 

'Tis  there  the  wanderer  thinks  of  Home, 
For  emerald  meadows  bend  their  turf 

Towards  the  distant  fringe  of  foam — 
The  far  white  line  of  glistening  surf ! — 

And  rippling  cornfields  wave  above, 

Like  the  old  fields  we  used  to  love. 

The  eye  is  everywhere  enthralled 
By  charm  of  colour — by  the  glow 

Of  soft  mimosa  golden-balled, 

And  purple  wild -flowers  twining  low  ; 

And  mauve  wisterias,  where  they  trail 

So  exquisitely  sweet  and  frail ! 

1  Paarl  district.  2  Wellington. 
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In  every  hedge  there  blooms  a  bower 
Where  red  Tecoma-blossoms  blush, 

Or  wild  Pomegranate's  scarlet  flower, 
Or  ripened  fruit  with  equal  flush  ; 

And  spikes  of  Christ- thorn  hide  their  shame 

'Neath  starlike  flowers  of  crimson  flame  ! 

In  every  nook  where  verdure  dwells 

The  Aloe  lifts  its  fleshy  arm, 
And  rears,  like  dainty  coral  bells, 

Its  waxen  flowers  of  rosy  charm  ; 
The  myrtle  mingles  with  the  rose, 
And  high  the  oleander  blows. 

But  now  the  scene  is  changed  ! — behold 

Yon  rocks  gigantic,  pile  on  pile, 
Above  Titanic  gorges  rolled, 

Or  darkening  o'er  some  deep  defile, 
Or  beetling  o'er  some  black  abyss, 
Where  foaming  torrents  seethe  and  hiss  ! 

Sublime  and  savage,  ribbed  and  worn, 

As  though  by  angry  waters  hurled, 
As  though  by  furious  tempests  torn 

In  old  convulsions  of  the  world — 
They  frown  together,  mass  on  mass, 
In  many  a  wild,  majestic  pass  ! l 

Sometimes  a  glamour  o'er  them  falls  : 

They  rise  fantastic  to  the  sight ; 
Like  lofty  battlemented  walls. 

They  lift  some  far  and  craggy  height ; 
Like  turrets,  pinnacles,  and  spires, 
They  glow  beneath  the  sunset  fires  ! 
1  Hex  River  Pass. 
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Sometimes  they  crown  a  mountain's  crest 
With  basalt  columns  nobly  grand  ; 

In  stern  and  immemorial  rest, 
Like  hoary  sentinels,  they  stand ! 

Sometimes  below  the  chasm's  brink, 

All  scarped  and  seamed  and  gaunt,  they  shrink ! 

Sometimes  in  gleaming  granite  blocks 
They  sleep  upon  the  turf-clad  hills  ; 

Sometimes — O  ever-changeful  rocks  ! — 
They  frown  above  the  laughing  rills 

That  in  their  dripping  channels  glide, 

And  mingle  on  the  mountain-side  : — 

A  mountain  with  majestic  mien, 

Whose  sandstone  crags  are  scathed  and  drear. 
But  all  its  verdure  cool  and  green 

'Neath  running  waters  crystal-clear, 
And  all  its  paths  that  lead  across 
Adorned  with  ferns,  and  flowers,  and  moss  ! 

Below  the  rocks  that  spectral  loom, 

The  tufted  heather,  rosy-red, 
Or  tinged  with  pink  and  purple  bloom, 

Doth  weave  a  carpet  richly  spread  ; 
And  all  the  moist  ravines  invite, 
With  spathes  of  arums l  pure  and  white. 

And  where  the  mountain  streamlets  flow, 

By  distant  waterfalls  beguiled — 
'Tis  there  the  southern  orchids  glow 

With  brilliant  beauty  rich  and  wild  ; 
And  some  are  bright  with  orange  hue,2 

And  some  with  deep  cerulean  blue  ; — 
1  Richardia  Africani.  2  Salyrium  corifolium. 
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And  some  are  decked  with  faery  fringe,1 
And  some  with  golden  radiance  dight ; 2 

And  some  are  soft  with  azure  tinge,3 
And  some  are  clad  in  virgin  white  ; 4 

And  some  in  regal  grandeur  bend,6 

Where  limpid  rivulets  descend. 

On  every  side  the  boulders  sleep, 
Like  ancient  giants  grown  supine, 

And  curious  bulbs  and  lichens  peep, 

And  feathery  shrubs  their  tufts  entwine  ; 

On  every  side  the  cacti  spring, 

And  fleshy  ghocums  trail  and  cling. 

And  on  the  mountain-side  there  grows 
Thy  strange  and  sturdy  floweret-child  ! — 

The  tall,  gigantic  'Mountain  Rose/6 
Whose  waxen  petals  undefiled 

In  bloom-lit  beauty  fold  away, 

O'er  heart  immense  of  pearly  grey 

And  ever  from  the  heights  beyond 
The  Zephyrs  wander  far  and  free  ; 

And  ever  to  their  sighs  respond 
The  camphor  and  the  jarrah  tree, 

And  all  the  eucalypts  and  pines, 

And  all  the  silver-leaves  and  vines  ! — 

1  Bartholina  pectinate  and  B.  Ethelac. 

2  Ptcryyodium  acutifolium. 

3  S.  carncum,  S.  crectum. 

4  D.  secunda.  5  Disa  Graiidiftora. 

8  One  of  the  sturdiest  yet  showiest  of  the  Cape  proteas,  and 
very  handsome.  The  Kaffirs  gather  it  and  sell  to  Europeans' 
to  deck  their  drawing-rooms. 

N 
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For  there  upon  thy  slopes  serene, 

The  graceful  silver-trees  unfold 
Their  lovely  leaves  of  satin  sheen — 

A  soft  enchantment  to  behold — 
All  shimmering — quivering — one  by  one, 
And  flashing  silvery  to  the  sun  ! 

But  sometimes  tempests  o'er  thee  sweep  ! 

The  hail  doth  smite,  the  lightning  slay  ; 
The  thunders  crash,  the  torrents  leap  ; 

And  Ruin  whelms  thee  on  her  way ; 
But  Phoenix-like  thou  still  dost  rise 
And  smile  again  to  azure  skies  ! 

And  thou  wilt  rise  from  darklier  things 
Than  floods  that  ravage,  winds  that  rave ! 

Yea,  though  thy  verdure  lovelier  springs, 
Fed  with  the  life-blood  of  the  Brave — 

Thou  wilt  not  brood  o'er  hapless  fight, 

Or  who  was  wrong,  or  who  was  right  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  jar  with  vexing  themes, 
I  will  not  weave  them  in  my  Song  ! 

The  Past  is  dead,  with  all  its  dreams — 
To  thee  the  Future  doth  belong, 

And  it  can  flourish  fair  and  free, 

Like  the  green  hills  that  compass  thee  ! 

Thou  I  do  loathe  the  ancient  Wrong 
Of  Warfare  with  its  countless  biers, 

I  will  not  weave  it  in  my  Song, 
Nor  shed  again  those  bootless  tears 

I  used  to  shed,  for  all  the  cost — 

The  Young — the  Brave — the  Loved — the  Lost  ! 
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Though  we  may  work,  'twere  vain  to  weep  ! 

Far-off  the  hour  when  white-winged  Peace 
Shall  brood  above  the  darkling  deep 

And  bid  the  angry  waves  to  cease  ! 
With  snowy  pennons  sadly  furled, 
She  waits  afar,  and  marks  the  world  ; — 

She  marks  it  well,  for  well  she  knows 

It  is  a  Titan,  doomed  to  rise 
With  footsteps  slow,  with  countless  throes, 

Towards  a  goal  it  scarce  descries ; 
Nor  yet  dispersed  in  primal  night 
Its  ancient  creed,  that  Might  is  Right  ! 

She  knows  that  Man,  who  from  the  dust 

Mysterious  sprung,  emerging  slow 
From  pristine  jungles,  with  their  lust 

Of  ruthless  slaughter,  still  must  go 
Long  toilsome  stages,  ere  he  climb 
Past  every  instinct  of  the  Prime  !      * 

And  she  is  glad  if  she  discern, 

Like  glimmering  stars,  the  gloom  above- 
Some  gentle  souls  that  strive  and  yearn 

Towards  the  distant  goal  of  Love, 
When  Freedom's  flag,  that  still  must  wave, 
Need  cost  no  more  the  warrior's  grave  ! 

Thou  art  so  vast  ! — thou  hast  such  room, 
On  swelling  hills  and  sweeping  downs, 

For  hearts  that  pine  for  Nature's  bloom 
In  the  sad,  grey,  congested  towns — 

Hearts  of  the  Homeland  sick  and  sore 

With  the  old  turmoil  evermore  ! 
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Hearts  of  the  Homeland  nigh  to  fail, 
To  see  the  children  crowding  come, 

To  see  them  playing,  stunted,  pale, 
Amid  the  dreary,  sordid  slum, 

Or  in  the  streets  begrimed  of  yore, 

Where  England's  mighty  forges  roar  ! 

Hearts  of  the  Homeland  young  and  strong  ! 

But  wearied  of  the  hustling  race, 
The  crush,  the  tumult  of  the  throng 

That  ever  seek  for  bread  and  place  ! 
Hearts  of  the  Homeland  void  of  scope 
That  thou  canst  give — thou  land  of  Hope  ! 1 

For  thou  canst  rise  with  conquering  hrov,- 
From  all  the  ills  that  haunt  thee  yet, 

From  all  the  fears  that  cloud  thee  now, 
Dark  as  the  mist-wreath  sombre  set 

To  hide,  sometimes,  thy  Mountain's  face,2 

With  alt  its  grandeur  and  its  grace  ! 

Farewell,  thou  Southern  Shore— farewell ! 

I  weave  this  Tribute  ere  we  part; 
I  might  have  cared  with  thee  to  dwell, 

For  bright  and  beautiful  thou  art ; 
But  all  the  Sunshine  that  was  thine 
Was  woven  with  some  Gloom  of  mine! 

1  It  is  significant  that  this  land,  though  originally  called 
'  Cabo  de  los  Tormentez '  (Cape  of  Storms),  was  afterwards 
changed   o  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    May  it  some  day  justify 
its  name 

2  Table  Mountain  enshrouded  in  mist ;  popularly  described 
by  Cape  people  as  '  having  the  table-cloth  on.' 
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For  on  thy  soil,  through  weary  years, 

Mine  was  the  vigil  Love  must  keep, 
That  dare  not  shed  its  burning  tears, 

That  dare  not  hope,  and  dare  not  weep  ! 
And  now  /  .  .  .  though  fair  thy  willows  wave, 
They  guard — for  me — one  lonely  grave  I l 

Farewell ! — thy  record  that  is  writ 

For  ever  written  must  remain, 
And  not  one  single  word  of  it 

Can  be  erased,  or  writ  again  !  '2 
The  angels  wept  for  every  blot.' — 
Turn  on  the  page,  and  stain  it  not 

CAPETOWN,  April  1903. 

1  '  "Give  me  thy  dreams,"  she  said,  and  I, 

With  empty  hands,  and  very  poor, 
Watched  my  fair  flowery  visions  die 
Upon  the  temple's  marble  floor. 

'  "Give  me  thy  youth,"  she  said.     I  gave, 

And,  sudden-clouded,  died  the  sun, 
And  on  the  green  mound  of  a  grave 
Fell  the  slow  raindrops,  one  by  one.' 

From  E.  NESBIT'S  Gift  of  the  Gods. 

2  '  For  that  which  hath  been  written  shall  remain, 
Nor  be  erased,  nor  written  o'er  again.' 

LONGFELLOW. 
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'HE  IS  ONLY  SLEEPING' 

WHEREFORE  are  ye  pale  and  sad, 
Wherefore  do  ye  call  me  mad  ? — 

Ye  alone  are  weeping  ! 
1  am  laughing,  I  am  gay ; 
Though  my  lover  is  away, 

He  is  only  sleeping. 

He  is  sleeping  in  a  bed 
Wrought  of  coral  white  and  red, 

Carved  in  quaint  devices  ; 
Seaweed  glistens  in  his  hair, 
On  his  brow  are  jewels  rare, 

And  his  smile  entices. 

In  a  white  and  wondrous  cave, 
'Neath  a  soft  and  southern  wave, 

He  his  chamber  fashioned  ; 
And  the  sea-nymphs  lull  him  there 
With  a  strange  melodious  air, — 

Sweet,  but  unimpassioned. 

Wherefore  do  ye  guard  me  so  ? 
Do  not  hold  me  !  I  must  go, 

Though  the  way  be  dismal ; 
Though  to  seek  my  lover's  face 
I  must  journey,  for  a  space, 

Through  a  gloom  abyssmal : — 
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Though  to  kiss  my  lover's  lips 
I  must  pass  the  buried  ships 

That  so  bravely  flaunted, 
Ere  they  drifted  to  a  gloom 
Where,  like  spectres,  they  must  loom 

Sad,  and  Silence-haunted ! 

To  the  archives  where  the  Deep 
Doth  her  ancient  secrets  keep, 

Neptune's  self  will  guide  us  ; 
And  the  riches  of  the  main 
That  the  divers  cannot  gain, 

Will  be  strewn  beside  us. 

Though  the  hungry  fishes  stare, 
Though  the  slimy  monsters  glare, 

None  of  them  will  harm  us ; 
But  the  Mermaids  will  awake. 
And  in  glittering  chorus  make 

Melodies  to  charm  us. 

And  the  Nereids  will  be  kind, — 
Many  a  garland  they  will  bind 

On  my  floating  tresses  ; 
They  will  guide  us,  they  will  show 
All  the  marvels  hid  below, 

In  the  Deep's  recesses. 

Wherefore  are  ye  pale  and  sad  ? 
Surely  it  is  ye  are  mad — 

Ye  alone  are  weeping  ! 
I  am  laughing,  I  am  gay ; 
Though  my  lover  is  away, 

He  is  only  sleeping  ! 
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'BEYOND  THE  HILL' 

(INSCRIBED  TO  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE,  F.R.S.) 

IN  the  happy  vale  of  childhood 

I  roamed  one  summer  day, 
Through  the  dear  familiar  wildwood 

Where  my  footsteps  loved  to  stray  : 
The  wild-flowers  all  were  blowing, 

And  past  my  careless  feet 
The  little  brook  went  flowing 

With  music  low  and  sweet. 

The  crystal  waters  glistened 

O'er  the  pebbles  smooth  and  white, 
While  the  soul  of  Morning  listened 

To  an  echo  from  the  Night, — 
For  I  saw  an  old  man  bending 

To  lean  upon  his  crook, 
And  a  song  he  sang  was  blending 

With  the  murmur  of  the  brook. 
It  was  a  song  of  sadness — 

A  melancholy  strain ; 
Yet  fraught  with  hope  and  gladness 

Was  the  simple,  sweet  refrain  : 
1 1  am  a  weary  pilgrim. 

But  toiling  upward  still ; 
For  Home,  sweet  Home  *  awaits  me, 

Beyond  the  Hill.' 

1  Thus  spake  the  ancient  Chinese  philosopher  Kwang:— 
•  Living  things  are  made  sad  (by  death),  and  mankind  grieve 
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Sometimes  a  sunbeam  brightened 

Each  thin  and  straggling  lock 
That  hung  so  snowy-whitened 

Above  his  rustic  smock  ; 
Sometimes  his  feet  would  waver, 

As  he  slowly  passed  along  ; 
Sometimes  his  voice  would  quaver, 

As  he  sang  the  pilgrim's  song  : 
'  /  am  a  weary  pilgrim, 

But  it  is  my  Father's  will; 
And  Borne,  sweet  Home  awaits  me, 

Beyond  the  Hill. ' 

His  face  was  deeply  wrinkled, 

His  mild,  blue  eyes  were  dim, 
And  the  brook  that  danced  and  twinkled 

Could  scarce  be  seen  by  him  ; 
Mine  was  the  limpid  morning, 

His  was  the  starry  dark  ; 
Yet  not  in  careless  scorning 

Did  my  childish  spirit  hark  : 
'  I  am  a  weary  pilgrim  ; 

The  nightfalls  dark  and  chill ; 
But  Home,  sweet  Home  awaits  me, 

Beyond  the  Hill.' 

'Tis  strange  how  I  remember 
The  old  man's  quavering  song, 

That  he  sang  in  life's  December, 
When  the  journey  had  been  long. 

for  it ;  but  it  is  (only)  the  removal  of  the  bow  from  the  sheath. 
The  intellectual  and  animal  souls  are  taking  their  leave,  and 
the  body  will  follow  them.  This  is  the  great  Returning  Home.' 
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My  feet  had  only  wandered 

'Mid  flowers  and  singing  birds, 
And  yet  my  spirit  pondered 

The  meaning  of  his  words  : 
'  I  am  a  weary  pilgrim, 

But  the  light  is  burning  still, 
Where  Home,  sweet  Home  awaits  me, 

Beyond  the  Hill.' 

I  saw  him  pass  the  boulders 

On  the  banks  above  the  brook  ; 
I  marked  his  stooping  shoulders 

As  he  leaned  above  his  crook. 
The  stream  with  gay  insistence 

Went  babbling  on  its  track, 
But  the  old  man  in  the  distance — 

I  saw  him  looking  back  ; 
For  the  old  are  ever  turning 

To  cast  a  backward  look  ; 
But  the  song  that  I  was  learning 

Still  mingled  with  the  brook  : 
'  I  am  a  lonely  pilgrim, 

But  the  loved  ones  love  me  still, 
Where  Home,  sweet  Home  awaits  me, 

Beyond  the  Hill.' 

No  more  I  roam  the  wildwood 

Where  my  footsteps  used  to  stray  ; 
And  the  happy  vale  of  childhood 

Seems  very  far  away  ; 
For  while  my  barque  went  sailing 

Down  the  broad,  bright  stream  of  Youth. 
The  lips  of  Love  were  paling, 

And  the  kiss  of  Death  brought  ruth  ; 
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Untimely  ceased  the  laughter — 

Untimely  died  the  song  ! 
I  have  '  looked  before  and  after,' 

And  I  find  the  pathway  long  ! 

Now  that  the  way  is  lonely, 

I  find  the  journey  drear  ; 
For  the  road  seems  pleasant  only 

When  the  loved  ones  journey  near. 
Let  the  music  all  be  shattered 

When  breaks  the  golden  lute  ! 
Let  the  roses  all  be  scattered 

When  the  lips  we  love  are  mute  ! 
When  the  voice  of  Love  hath  spoken, 

Then  grown  for  ever  stilled, 
Let  the  wine-cups  all  be  broken, 

For  the  Wine  of  Life  is  spilled  ! 

But  in  this  dull  December, 

When  the  lonely  way  seems  long, 
Tis  strange  how  I  remember 

The  old  man's  piping  song. 
I  often  see  him  bending 

To  lean  upon  his  crook, 
And  hear  his  thin  voice  blending 

With  the  murmur  of  the  brook  ; 
Oh,  I  often  hear  him  singing 

That  melancholy  strain  ; 
But  gladness  still  is  ringing 

Through  the  simple,  sweet  refrain  : 
e  I  am  a  lonely  pilgrim, 

But  the  lost  ones  love  me  still ; 
Where  Home,  sweet  Home  awaits  me, 

Beyond  the  Hill.' 

LONDON, 
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i 

J  OPT  bethink  me  of  the  starry  flowers 
That  lit  my  far-off  childhood  !  .  .  .  Years  divide, 
But  I  remember  still,  whate'er  betide, 
The  wondrous  glamour  of  those  woodland  bowers 
Where  I  for  ever  roamed,  'neath  sun  or  showers, 
With  none  to  tutor  me — and  none  to  chide  ! 
I  craved  for  knowledge,  but  it  was  denied  ; 
I  asked  the  little  mole,  why  it  devours ; 
I  asked  the  timid  squirrels,  why  they  hide  ; 
I  climbed  the  churchyard  yew,  that  sombre  towers. 
And  questioned  of  the  dead,  Where  they  abide 
Who  have  evanished  from  this  world  of  ours? 
I  watched  the  black-robed  mourners  weeping  glide 
Amid  the  mossy  tombs,  set  side  by  side 
To  mark  the  viewless  Nothing  where  it  cowers  ! 
But  where  1  wandered,  there  was  none  to  guide, 
And  none  made  answer  through  the  lonely  hours  ! 

* 
ii 

I  craved  for  knowledge,  but  I  went  untaught, 
Yet  not  unhappy  ! — for  where  Nature  rears  1 
Her  fairest,  loveliest  temples,  there  I  caught 

1  The  poet  Robert  Browning,  alluding  to  the  scenery  of 
those  parts,  after  he  had  seen  some  of  the  loveliest  Southern 
scenery,  wrote: — 'I  received  an  impression  of  the  beauty 
around  me  which  continued  ineffaceable  during  all  subsequent 
experiences  of  foreign  travel— mountain,  valley,  and  river.' 
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Those  tender  accents  that  her  nursling  hears  ;l 

The  music  of  her  brooks  I  ever  sought ; 

I  knew  her  every  whisper  that  endears. 

And  then  came  girlhood,  with  its  hopes  and  fears, 

But — chained  to  dull  routine — I  daily  wrought, 

Nor  mine  the  leisured  hours  to  shape  my  Thought 

In  language  that  should  draw  me  to  my  peers. 

And  still  was  none  to  guide,  or  teach  me  aught 

Of  all  the  wondrous  lore  my  soul  reveres  ! 

I  strove  to  gain  some  glimmerings — ne'er  was  brought 

The  tutor's  hand  that  helps,  the  smile  that  cheers  ! 

And  then  came  womanhood,  with  chrism  of  tears  ! 

The  very  bridal  days  with  tears  were  fraught, 

For  Death  had  marked  the  bridegroom  !  .  .  .  Though 

we  fought 

We  could  not  conquer  Death's  pale  charioteers  ! 
Mine  to  despairing  tend,  through  hopeless  years, 
The  life  I  could  not  save,  but  watched,  distraught, 
Till  pale  Death  bore  it  to  the  starry  sphere, — 
Or  to  the  Nothingness  2  where  matters  nought ! 

1  '  And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  "  Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  hath  written  for  thee.' 

LONGFELLOW. 

-  '  A  MOMENT'S  halt — a  momentary  taste 
Of  BEING  from  the  well  amid  the  waste — 

And  lo  ! — the  phantom  caravan  hath  reached 
The  NOTHING  it  sot  out  from — oh,  make  haste  ! ' 

OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
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'  I  shall  not  see  thee.     Dare  I  say 
No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band, 
That  stays  him  from  the  native  land 
Where  first  he  walk'd  when  claspt  in  clay  ? 

No  visual  shade  of  some  one  lost, 
But  he,  the  Spirit  himself,  may  come 
Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  numb ; 

Spirit  to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  Ghost.' 

TENNYSON'S  In  Menioriam. 

WHERE  art  thou,  my  belov'd  one  ?  J  hast  thou  sped 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  utmost  star  ? 

Oh,  art  thou  set  indeed  sublimely  far, 

But  living  still,  though  mortals  call  thee  dead  ? 

Yet,  wert  thou  living,  is  there  any  bar, 

Even  immeasurable  spaces  spread, 

Could  thus  divide  our  souls,  that  once  were  wed 

On  this  revolving  sphere  where  grief  doth  mar  ! 

Wouldst  thou  not  seek  me  still,  and  surely  find, 

And  send  some  token  of  thy  dear  existence  ? 

Perchance  a  whisper  on  ^Eolian  wind, 

Borne  to  me  from  illimitable  distance  ! 

Only  a  whisper  !  .  .   .  yet  a  sweet  assurance 

To  break  this  silence  past  my  soul's  endurance  ! 

1  '  But  oh  thou  sweetest  strain, 
Where  is  thy  soul  ?  thou  liest  i'  the  wind  and  rain  ! ' 

ALICE  MEYXELI.. 
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'  Love,  then,  had  hope  of  richer  store : 
"What  end  is  here  to  my  complaint  ? 
This  haunting  whisper  makes  me  faint, 
"More  years  had  made  me  love  thee  more." ' 

I  do  remember  well  that  anguished  hour 

When  last  I  kissed  thee,  Boy  ! — Thy  delicate  face, 

Fair  as  a  woman's,  yet  with  manhood's  dower 

Of  courage  strong  and  stern,  lay  in  its  place, 

Flush'd  with  Life's  waning  fever,  ere  the  power 

Of  conquering  Death  had  carved  it  to  the  grace 

Of  cold  and  sculptured  marble  !  .   .   .  I  might  cower 

Could  I  behold  thee  now  !  .  .   .  but  I  could  trace 

No  blight  upon  thee  then, — Decay's  dark  fingers 

Had  cast  no  shadow  from  their  dread  eclipse. 

e  Life's  Ensign  yet '  was  '  crimson  in  thy  lips ' ; J 

Thy   beauteous  brow    was   calm,  .    .   .  and   memory 

lingers — 

Oh,  memory  lingers  still,  though  it  be  anguish — 
On  beauty  still  unmarred  when  life  did  languish  ! 


'  Peace ;  come  away  :  the  song  of  woe 
Is  after  all  an  earthly  song : 
Peace ;  come  away :  we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly :  let  us  go.' 

Thy  cheek  was  fever-flushed,  thy  lips  were  parted  ; 
Thy  large  and  lustrous  eyes,  so  heavenly  blue, 
Were  turned  upon  me  then  ;  and  though  I  knew 
That  thou  wert  hopeless  blind,  I  almost  started, 

1  '  Life's  Ensign  yet 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  on  thy  cheek, 
And  Death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there.' 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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For  surely  they  did  seem  to  look  me  through  ! 
And  then  a  bitter  pang  all  swiftly  darted. 
How  selfish  must  I  be,  how  stony-hearted, 
To  wish  thee  still  to  live  !  .  .  .  for  it  was  true, — 
Thine  eyes  indeed  were  blind  ! — eyes  beauty-lighted, 
Yet  cursed  with  utter  darkness  through  the  years, — 
Nine  long  and  weary  years  !  .  .   .  too  early  blighted, 
Too  long  enduring, — thou  !  .   .  .  I  dried  my  tears 
And,  bending  down,  I  kissed  thy  pale,  calm  brow  ; 
Blind,  tortured,  helpless  !  Oh,  too  stricken,  thou  ! 


'  So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame ; 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim.' 

I  kissed  thee  on  thy  brow,  so  nobly  moulded  ! 
I  felt  the  death-dews  there,  and  could  not  speak. 
I  did  not  kiss  thy  lips,  nor  e'en  thy  cheek — 
Thou  wert  too  sacred  then,  too  high-enfolded 
With  strange  and  mystic  airs, — far  voices  calling, 
I  knew  not  whence  nor  whither,  but  was  sure 
That  still  thy  soul l  was  strong,  and  might  endure 
Beyond  the  body's  wreck,  so  swiftly  falling  ! 
I  knew  thou  hadst  no  dread,  no  fears  appalling  ; 
Thou  hadst  so  craved  for  death,  and  now  secure  ! 
I  knew  thy  spirit  was  brave,  thy  heart  was  pure ; 
And  so  I  kissed  thy  brow,  but  dreams  enthralling 
Perchance  had  rapt  thy  soul  beyond  my  ken, 
For  thou  didst  never  know  I  kissed  thee  then  ! 

1  "The  soul  is  not  born  ;  it  does  not  die.  Unborn,  eternal, 
it  is  not  slain,  though  the  body  is  slain :  subtler  than  what 
is  subtle ;  greater  than  what  is  great ;  sitting,  it  goes  far ; 
sleeping,  it  goes  everywhere.' 
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v 
'  Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter ;  hear 

The  wish  too  strong  for  words  to  name ; 

That  in  this  blindness  of  the  frame 
My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near.' 
At  last  thy  soul  returned  !  .  .  .  and  then  was  spoken 
The  pledge  my  soul  remembers.  .  .  .  Then  I  said, 
'  Boy,  dost  thou  love  me  ? '  and  I  bent  my  head 
And  caught  thy  whispered  words.  .  .  .  My  heart  was 

broken, 

My  hopes  were  shattered  all,  and  faith  had  fled, 
But  I  bent  o'er  thee  on  thy  dying  bed, 
And  thus  I  murmured  :  '  Send  me  then  some  token, 
Some  sweet  assurance  that  thou  art  not  dead, 
If  thou  dost  waken  to  a  new  existence  ! ' 
Then  came  thy  feeble  answer,  whispered  low, 
'  If  there  be  Life  beyond,  with  strong  insistence, 
1  will  unceasing  strive  to  tell  thee  so  ; 
Oh,  be  assured,  thou  shalt  receive  a  presage, 
If  there  be  any  way  to  send  the  message.' 


'  So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 
Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old.' 

The  hours,  the  days,  the  months,  have  merged  to  years, 
And  in  this  '  battered  caravanserai, 
Whose  portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day,'1 
I  am  borne  onward  still ;  and,  with  my  peers, 
1  '  Think,  in  this  battered  caravanserai, 

Whose  portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 

How  Sultan  after  Sultan,  with  his  pomp, 

Abode  his  destined  hour,  and  went  his  way.' 

OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
O 
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Mingle  in  jest  and  laughter,  seeming  gay  ! 
For  we  who  fare  together,  spite  of  fears, 
Strive  to  make  merry  in  the  desert  way  ; 
And  if  sometimes  we  weep,  we  hide  our  tears, — 
Remove  with  stealthy  hand  their  lingering  traces ; 
Uplift  our  heads  anew,  and  face  the  throng, 
And  join  the  giddy  dance,  the  blithesome  song  ! 
Only  the  cold  stars  see  our  grief -blurred  faces  ! 
Only  the  night-winds,  as  they  moan  along, 
Whisper  our  sorrows  to  the  wild,  wide  spaces  ! 


'  And  Love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time, 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 
Re  waken  with  the  dawning  soul.' 

Seasons  have  waxed  and  waned  .  .  .  the  long  hours 

dwindle, 

But  still  there  is  no  token  !  .  .  .   Can  it  be 
Insuperable  Silence  holdeth  thee  ? 
If  thou  art  still  alive,  thy  soul  must  kindle 
With  all  the  old  remembrances  of  me. 
Did  we  not  fare  together,  bound,  yet  free, 
Weaving  Life's  pattern  at  the  self-same  Spindle  ? 
Didst  thou  forget  me  past  the  uupitying  sea? 
Ah,  no  !  thy  constant  soul,  that  never  changes, 
Sent  me  sweet  greetings  o'er  the  trackless  foam, 
Till  I  could  join  thee  in  thy  strange,  new  home 
Shadowed  by  Afric's  mighty  mountain-ranges  ! 
Truly  we  loved,  though  scarce  with  lover's  passion, — 
Rather  as  comrades  love,  in  purest  fashion  ! 
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'  Ah  dear,  but  come  thou  back  to  me : 

Whatever  change  the  years  have  wrought, 
I  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought 
That  cries  against  my  wish  for  thee.' 

Why  art  thou  silent  ?    Can  thy  spirit  not  come, 
Nor  send  one  whisper  that  could  pierce  these  dense, 
Engrossing  walls  of  clay,  this  veil  of  sense  ? 
We  seek  the  Oracles,  when  grief's  benumb, 
And  this  of  all  our  prayers,  the  anguished  sum : 
(  What,  without  asking,  hither  hurried,  whence,1 
And,  without  asking,  whither  hurried  hence  ? 
We  seek  the  oracles,  but  find  them  dumb  ! 
Or  is  it  we  are  deaf?  .  .  .  hath  some  assurance 
Seen  wafted  from  illimitable  distance, 
To  give  me  token  of  thy  dear  existence, 
And  break  this  silence  past  my  souts  endurance? 
Oh,  could  it  reach  me,  Boy,  I'd  waive  the  rest, 
And  haste  to  thee, '  the  loveliest  and  the  best ! ' 2 

LONDON,  December  1905. 

1  '  What,  without  asking,  hither  hurried  whence  ? 

And,  without  asking,  whither  hurried  hence  ? 

Oh,  many  a  cup  of  this  forbidden  wine, 
Must  drown  the  memory  of  that  insolence  ! ' 

OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

2  '  For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best, 

Who  from  his  rolling  vintage  Time  hath  pressed, 

Have  drunk  their  cups  a  round  or  two  before, 
And,  one  by  one,  crept  silently  to  rest.' 

OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
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SONNET— TO  LIFE 

0  LIFE — O  Life  !  how  bitter  now  thou  art ! 
How  thou  dost  tire  me,  Life  ! *  for  I  am  old, 

As  though  with  weight  of  centuries  o'er  me  rolled  ; 
And  Fate  hath  pierced  me  long  with  every  dart 
That  could  assail  the  soul  and  break  the  heart, 
Arid  hurl  the  brain  to  madness  uncontrolled. 
How  thou  hast  mocked  me,  Life  ! — /  craved  not  gold 
Nor  power,  nor  even  fame — though  high  its  mart; 

1  craved  to  sit  with  Knowledge, — delve  apart 
In  those  dim  archives  where  she  doth  unfold 
Her  mystic  manuscripts  from  days  of  old ; 

I  craved  some  simple  pleasures  sans  a  smart, 
I  craved  some  Flowers  of  Love  that  I  might  hold, 
Nor  feel  beneath  their  thorns  the  life-blood  start. 

December  1905. 

1  '  Weary  of  erring  in  this  desert  Life, 

"Weary  of  hoping  hopes  for  ever  vain, 
Weary  of  struggling  in  all-sterile  strife, 

Weary  of  thought  which  maketh  nothing  plain, 
I  close  my  eyes  and  calm  my  panting  breath, 
And  pray  to  thee,  O  ever-quiet  Death  ! 
To  come  and  soothe  away  my  bitter  pain,' 

To  our  Ladies  of  Death :  JAMES  THOMSON. 
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